


POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Civil Service Commission Explains Rules on Participation 


Federal law (formerly the Hatch Act) limits the 
political activity of Federal employees. Restrictions im- 
posed by the law, of special interest to employees of 
the Department and the Foreign Service in this general 
election year, are explained below in question and answer 
form by the Civil Service Commission. 


General Provisions 


What does Federal law concerning political activity 
provide? 

Generally, covered employees must not actively par- 
ticipate in partisan political campaigns and 
They are also prohibited from taking an active part in 
partisan political management. 

Specifically, an employee may not run as a candidate 
or actively work in a campaign if any of the candidates 
for the office is to be nominated or elected as a candidate 
of a national or State political party such as the Repub- 
lican or Democratic Party. Being a campaign worker in 
such an election or holding an official position in a na- 
tional or State political party is prohibited. Other kinds 
of political activity will be discussed below. 


elections 


Permissible Activity 
What political activity is not prohibited by the statute 


All qualified citizens have the right to register and vote 
and employees are encouraged to exercise this right of 
citizenship. The law also reserves to them the right to ex- 
press their opinions on political questions and political 
candidates. 

Are employees allowed to take a direct part in any elec- 
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tion campaigns: 


They may take an active part in nonpartisan elections 
—even as candidates. (If a Federal employee wishes to 
serve in a State or local government position, he should 
check the regulations of his Federal agency regarding out- 
side employment. ) 


To what extent is an emplovee permitted to express his 
opinions on political subjects and candidates? 


An employee does not violate the law by expressing his 
views publicly or privately about a candidate or about a 
political issue. However, he may not engage in active 
campaigning for a partisan candidate. The disp lay of a 
political badge, button, or sticker is not prohibited polit- 
ical activity but mz iy be restricted by agency reguls tions 
while the employee is carrying out his official duties. 

With regard to political questions and public issues, 
employees are entitled to express their views as citizens 
The law, however, restricts them from engaging in polit- 
ical activity in connection with a question that is spe- 
cifically identified with a national or State political party 
Questions involving the government of their own com- 
munities, for example, are not usually so identified. Em- 
ployees are free to express their views and take action as 
individual citizens on such questions as referendum mat- 
ters, changes in municipal ordinances, and constitutional 
amendments. Issues involving highways, schools, housing, 
and taxes are other examples of questions on which em- 
ployees are usually free to take action. They can partici- 
pate in meetings where these issues are discussed and they 
may join other citizens in presenting their views on such 
questions. 


Is an employee entitled to make a financial contrib 
tion? 


\n employee does not violate the law by making 
political contribution to a political organization. However 
he is prohibited from either soliciting or collecting poli 
ical contributions. 


May emplovees attend political rallies and join politic 
clubs? 


Employees may attend political rallies and join politied 
clubs, but they cannot take an active part in the condu 
of the rally or the management of a partisan political club 


Vay an emplovee write a letter to the editor of a loc 
newspaper, expressing his opinion on a partisan issue? 


Yes, but he must not engage in a concerted solicitatig 
of votes for or against any partisan candidate or politie 
party. 

Vay an emplovee's wife who is not herself covered b 
the law engage in political activity? 


Yes. The law does not restrict the activities of ane 
ployee’s wife or of other members of his family in an 
way. 


Prohibited Activity 


Vay an emplovee work as a part-time volunteer for 
partisan candidate if his activity does not involve conta 
with the public? 

No. The law prohibits direct action to assist a partisé 
candidate or political party in a campaign. Thus, he is ng 
permitted to do clerical work at campaign headquarte 
write Campaign speeches, or canvass voters for the pus 
pose of promoting support for the candidate or politic 
party 

The prohibition covers voluntary campaign work fo 
any partisan candidate, such as “stuffing envelopes” wi 
campaign or political literature. 

What are some of the other activities that are prohib 
ited? 

Soliciting or collecting political contributions, distribu 
ing campaign material. selling dinner tickets. or otherwis§ 
promoting such activities as political dinners are pre 
hibited. 


Registration and Elections 


ls an emplovee allowed to assist actively in voter re 
istration drives? 

Yes. However, he must not attempt to influence vote 
to register for a particular party. 

May an employee use his auto to take voters to the poll 
on election dav? 


An employee may not use his automobile as part of @ 
organized effort on behalf of a candidate or political org 
nization to furnish transportation for voters in a partisa 
election. 

Emplovees are sometimes asked to serve as registra 
on registration day or as election clerks or officers on el@ 
tion day. Are they permitted to do this? 


Yes. Employees may accept appointments to serve 
election clerks, officers, or in similar positions as pf 
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ROGERS ON THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


Progress Is Made as Antagonists Talk to Each Other 


Following is the text of an address delivered by Secre- 
tary Rogers before the Commonwealth Club at San Fran- 
cisco on July 18: 


| t is a great pleasure to be invited to appear before 

this distinguished Club. I first addressed the Common- 
wealth Club some years ago as Attorney General in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Administration. 

I know how important this forum is in the formulation 
of public views on important foreign and domestic mat- 
ters. For that reason I am very happy to be here today 
to discuss the foreign policy of the United States. I be- 
lieve it deserves the support of thoughtful Americans. 

Today let me begin with a conclusion. As a result of 
the initiatives taken by President Nixon in international 
affairs, the prestige of the United States throughout the 
world has never been greater. Operating on the basic 
principle that “there is no greater gift that one age could 
make to the ages that follow than to forge the key to a 
lasting peace,” the President has consistently directed 
every step to that end. As a result the world today is a 
much less hostile place than it was three and a half years 
ago, and the foundations for a genuinely stable and lasting 
peace have been laid. 

The President has resisted the temptation to assume a 
national mortgage—to buy temporary peace at the cost 
of future instability. Real peace cannot be bought with the 
future; it must be built for the future. That takes patience 
and careful planning. It takes a willingness to break new 
ground in improving relationships with former adversar- 
ies, and it takes strength and a continuing fidelity to sol- 
emn obligations to friends and allies. That is the path 
President Nixon has chosen. That is why our standing is 
at an alltime high—both with our friends and with our 
adversaries. That is why—in the vernacular of the day— 
“the world is not so up tight,” as it was three and a half 
years ago. 

In addition to the visit to China, Russia and Poland I 
have recently returned from a visit to 11 other countries 
on four continents. 

On this most recent visit we began by meeting our 
Southeast Asian allies in Canberra, Australia, where I 
confirmed the importance we attach to our close relation- 
ship with Australia and to all our security ties in Asia. 

We stopped in some of the oldest countries in the 
world—in Greece, the cradle of our own democracy, and 
in Ceylon, which also had a flourishing civilization three 
centuries before Christ. 

We were in Indonesia, an important country in South- 
east Asia, with a population as great as all the other coun- 
tries in the area combined. And we were in two countries 
of the Persian Gulf—Kuwait and Bahrain—with a total 
population about that of San Francisco but nonetheless 
countries with a significant role to play in the world. 

Three of the countries we visited—lItaly, Greece, and 
Australia—are allies. Two—Hungary and Romania—are 
members of the Warsaw Pact, although of course they 
have marked differences in foreign policy. And a third 


communist country—Yugoslavia—is a leader of nop 
alignment. 

With most of the countries we visited our relations are 
friendly and close. With Hungary, however, our relations 
have been limited, and I was the first American official 
ever to visit the Hungarian leader, first Secretary Kadar, 
And with Yemen, a beautiful republic on the Arabian 
Peninsula, we had had no diplomatic relations since 1967, 
my visit to Yemen’s mountain capital of San’a was the 
occasion for their reestablishment and for underscori 
the importance we attach to maintaining good relations 
with all Arab countries. 

That visit to Yemen was also a useful reminder of the 
importance of all the world’s nations. We flew into the 
capital of this remote and poor country in a gathering 
darkness—to land on a runway with no light or naviga 
tional aids of any kind. At that moment it may hav 
seemed difficult—particularly for our pilot—to think of 
Yemen as a significant factor in world affairs. And yet 
it is—with an important geographical position on the oil- 
rich Arabian Peninsula and with the largest population 
on the Peninsula. We value the positive step Yemen ha 
taken in welcoming an American Embassy back to San’a 
And we hope that other Arab countries which have been 
estranged from us since the Arab-Israeli conflict will con 
sider similar steps. 

During my world trip I talked with a number of dis. 
tinguished leaders. They ranged in age from the 39-year- 
old Amir of Bahrain to Yugoslavia’s 80-year-old Presi 
dent Tito, who participated in the Russian Revolution 55 
years ago. While in Rome, I had a useful talk with Bur 
ma’s Chief of State Ne Win, who was also visiting there. 
And I had an audience with one of the world’s most tire 
less advocates for peace—Pope Paul VI. 

With all these leaders I explained our hopes and ouf ; 


efforts for a more peaceful world, and sought their view! ,.,.: 


on how such a world could best be achieved. Today | 
would like to discuss with you some of the things I dis 
cussed with them. 

What kind of world do we seek? 


ok * + 
First of all, it should be a world in which countries— 


whether friends or enemies, partners or competitors—} i 


talk to each other. 

During the Cold War period the prevailing belief 
that, because we had important differences with our ad 
versaries, we could not talk. President Nixon has pr 
ceeded from the opposite belief—that because we h 
important differences we must talk. Of course, the Presi 
dent knew that dialogue alone would not bridge the dif 
ferences; but he also knew that without dialogue the 
might never be bridged. 

Our foreign policy therefore is based on the convictic 
that communications between strangers, and negotiatia) 
oe adversaries, serves the cause of a more tranqul 
world. 

That is why the President’s visit to China is so i 
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rtant; it established an essential dialogue between us. 
With the Soviet Union, the task instead was to move to 
concrete negotiation. This was done. We now have agree- 
ments to limit offensive and defensive strategic arms. We 
have five other bilateral agreements—all signed during 
the Moscow summit—which expand our cooperation with 
the Soviet Union to a degree unknown since the time of 
our wartime alliance. Our new relationship with China 
and our growing cooperation with the Soviet Union, I 
believe, are of great significance in creating a more stable 
international order. 

During my world tour, I found a general appreciation 
of this. And I made clear our belief that what is working 
for us can work for others. Nothing can be more produc- 
tive than a willingness in all areas of the world to move 
away from the rigidities of the last two decades. 

It is remarkable, in fact, how much progress is being 
made at this very moment because antagonists of long 
standing are now talking to each other. Parenthetically I 
might point out that in many instances the United States 
has given quiet but effective diplomatic support to those 
efforts. 

They include the following: 

—Talks are underway between the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the German Democratic Republic on 
abroad range of issues. 

—Just two weeks ago in Korea an agreement was an- 
nounced simultaneously in Seoul and Pyongyang on a set 
of principles to lessen tension and improve communica- 
tions. 

—During the same week Pakistan and India, which 
have fought three wars in 25 years, signed an agreement 
which can begin a healing of their wounds. 

—The Greek and Turkish communities on the island 
of Cyprus, another hotbed of tension, have just renewed 
talks looking toward a peaceful solution of their bitter 
differences. ‘ 

—In Paris the Viet-Nam peace talks resumed last week. 
"| We have returned to them in the earnest hope that they 
can lead to a negotiated settlement. 

—There is only one major exception to the trend 
toward dialogue—that is the Middle East. During my visit 
in the Middle East I emphasized the progress that nego- 
tiations had brought to difficult problems in other parts 
of the world. I urged a similar approach to the Arab- 
Israeli problem. As a result of the initiative by the United 
States, a cease-fire has been in effect for two years in the 
Middle East. But there will be no permanent peace until 
all concerned decide to live together in peace, and begin 
to seek solutions to the complex and emotional problems 
involved. I believe that eventually this will occur and that 
serious negotiations will take place. 

From these examples it can be seen that our policy of 
encouraging negotiation and opening avenues of commu- 
nication in all areas of the world is paying off—that ten- 
‘| Sions have been relieved and that many local conflicts 
seem to be on their way to solution. 

* * * 


_ The second characteristic of the peaceful world we seek 
is closely related to the first. As that world must be 


iof Marked by dialogue and negotiation, so too must it be 


Open to the free flow of people, ideas, and goods. We are 
convinced that the cause of peace is advanced by contact 
among people and by a free exchange of ideas on all levels. 
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Thus, in areas where such contact has been limited, we 
are seeking to enlarge it. 

Two major aspects of our growing reiationship with 
China are the exchange of persons and the increase in 
trade contacts which we are now discussing with the Chi- 
nese in Paris. Following on the very successful visit of the 
Chinese table tennis team, we hope for other sports ex- 
changes, for example, in basketball and gymnastics. We 
also look forward to exchanges in such diverse fields as 
medicine and music. The Commerce Department has re- 
cently granted an export license for the sale to China of 
$150 million in commercial jet aircraft. If consummated, 
this will be the first significant step toward what we hope 
will become in time a productive bilateral trade relation- 
ship. 

We believe too that the new generation of Chinese 
leaders should not be totally deprived of the first-hand 
knowledge of America and Americans that the present 
generation has lacked—and vice versa. 

The extent to which the leaders of eastern Europe have 
lacked contact with the United States is also quite remark- 
able. Of the 22 members of the Soviet Union’s highest 
policy-making body—the Communist party Politburo— 
only four, as I understand it, have ever visited America. 
Among the Soviet Union’s allies, only President Ceau- 
sescu of Romania has ever been in any part of the United 
States except to attend the United Nations. Until my visit 
to Budapest, no United States Cabinet member had ever 
visited Hungary. In today’s world one of the first priorities 
must be to increase the first-hand knowledge that leaders 
of states have of one another’s countries. 

We also look forward to significant increases in our 
trade and other contacts with eastern Europe. The Soviet 
Union has recently agreed to buy from us more grain than 
has ever been sold anywhere in a single deal. And in Ro- 
mania I assured our hosts that we would continue to press 
the Congress for the passage of legislation to allow Ro- 
manian exports to enter the United States on a most- 
favored-nation basis—that is, without discriminatory 
tariffs. Throughout the area, we hope it will soon be pos- 
sible to move toward a more normal trading relationship. 
That is the reason for our trade mission which is presently 
on its way to Moscow headed by our Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

We also believe that freer movement of persons and 
ideas should be an active principle in relations between 
the divided parts of Europe. Next year a Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe—involving nearly all 
Europe’s nations as well as the United States and Canada 
—is expected to be held. We believe that to be truly use- 
ful this Conference, rather than contenting itself with ex- 
hortations or declarations, should take concrete steps to 
facilitate the normal flow of persons and ideas across the 
continent. In our view practical improvements leading to 
greater contact between all the peoples of Europe are the 
best way to speed the day when Europe is no longer 
divided. 

That is precisely why we place such importance on the 
agreement which—together with the Foreign Ministers of 
the United Kingdom, France and the Soviet Union—I 
signed last month in Berlin. This landmark agreement will 
enhance the everyday lives of two million West Berliners 
by making it possible for them to travel more normally to 
East Berlin and the German Democratic Republic. We 
hope that the increase in contacts which the agreement 





ensures will create positive momentum for Europe as a 
whole. 


* * * 


The third characteristic of the peaceful world we seek 
is that there must be universal respect for the right of 
every country to independence, to sovereignty, and to its 
own internal development free of outside interference. 

In pressing for the removal of barriers to freer contact, 
we have no interest in meddling in anybody’s internal af- 
fairs. On the contrary, our policy springs from a different 
and positive conviction—that more open borders will re- 
lease tensions, and will promote the normal human com- 
munication that encourages people and states to live, and 
let live, in peace and friendship. 

We in America feel strongly about the rights of coun- 
tries to develop according to their own desires because we 
fought a revolution to win those rights for ourselves. We 
respect them for others. Indeed, we regard those rights 
as fundamental to peaceful relations among states. They 
must apply all the time, not just some of the time. And 
they must apply in all cases, not just some cases. A coun- 
try must not be denied full sovereignty simply because it 
is small, or because the accident of geography has placed 
it next to a great power, or because it has the same polit- 
ical, economic, or social system as other countries in its 
region. 

In eastern Europe I emphasized that this principle is 
basic to our foreign policy. We intend to deal with all 
the countries in that region—and elsewhere—as sover- 
eign, independent entities. We are ready for an improve- 
ment or expansion of relations at whatever pace and in 
whatever manner they themselves are prepared to follow. 
During the President’s visit to Moscow, the Soviet Union 
and the United States by written commitment agreed to 
“recognize the sovereign equality of all states” and to 
make no claim for ourselves or recognize the claims of 
anyone else to “any special rights or advantages in world 
affairs.” That commitment, seriously undertaken by both 


ee 
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nations, will be of great importance to peace and security 
in the years ahead. 

Our long-term aim is to move beyond the passive rela. 
tionship implied by the world “coexistence” toward a 
more active and cooperative relationship. Building on the 
recognition of each country’s right to run its own affairs, 
we are working for a world in which former adversaries 
can, not only coexist in peace, but also cooperate in peace, 

* * * 


The fourth major characteristic of the peaceful world 
we seek is a willingness among states to reduce their relj- 
ance on force as a viable instrument of national policy, 
Even today a growing willingness to limit the use of force 
is evident. 

I have already referred to the variety of negotiations 
currently underway on some of the most difficult problems 
of the whole postwar era. Moreover—while it is important 
to keep things in perspective—I believe that the initial 
SALT agreements have turned a corner in international 
relations. For the first time the world’s strongest nuclear 
powers have concluded iron-clad verifiable agreements 
on an issue of vital importance to themselves and to the 
world as a whole. 

We therefore hope and expect that the principles of 
peaceful relations to which we and the Soviet Union com- 
mitted ourselves in Moscow will be more than just words}! 
on a piece of paper. For our part we will certainly do ou 
best to translate them into practical realities. 

We look forward to the next phase of the SALT nego- 
tiations. We also hope that negotiations can soon begin 
toward reduction of military forces in central Europe. 
Except for the Soviet-China border, this area is the site 
of the largest concentration of armed force in the world. 
We intend to press for negotiations dealing with this prob- 
lem in parallel with the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. We will be prepared to negotiate 
specific reductions as long as they are mutual and bal 


anced reductions—not jeopardizing the security of either 
side. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Before addressing the Commonwealth Club, Secretary Rogers chats with Bernice W. Behrens, Directot, 
Department of State Reception Center, and insurance broker Dean Daskarolis, Quarterly Chairman of the Club. 
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As we move toward new and more constructive rela- 
tionships with former adversaries, it is all the more im- 

rtant that we preserve a matrix of stability. How can 
we do so? 

—First by ensuring that the search for new relation- 
ships will not be at the expense of our allies and friends. 

—Second, by recognizing that these relationships will 
improve our security and that of our allies only if, in pur- 
suing them, we remain convincingly strong. 

—Third, by affirming by word and action that a peace- 


icy, } ful world will not be sought—as it could not be achieved 


—through U.S. abandonment of our obligations or our 
interests. 

It is the validity of those three principles that makes the 
manner of our withdrawal from Viet-Nam as important as 
the withdrawal itself. With the end of our involvement in 
the war in sight, we must never forget that the people of 
South Viet-Nam as allies and friends have fought and 
died with us. A reasonable and honorable solution to this 
tragic war must be worked out with their interests as well 
as our interests taken into account. 

It is the validity of those principles which requires us— 
in our own interest—to maintain our commitments to 
NATO, in the Pacific, and in our own hemisphere. The 
stability which our alliances with 42 nations have brought 
isa major necessity for the peace we seek. 

Finally, it is the validity of those principles which has 
caused President Nixon to insist on an adequate national 
defense budget. A $30 billion cut or any cut on that order 
of magnitude would undermine our alliances overnight 
and would very soon put us in a secondary military posi- 

tion. 


U.S. and Panama Move 
On Pan-American Highway 


PANAMA—The dream of a land 
link connecting all the Americas 
moved closer to reality on May 26 
with the signing of two important 
agreements by U.S. Ambassador to 
Panama Robert M. Sayre. 

The signing of a $15 million U.S.- 
guaranteed highway loan agreement 
and a joint U.S.-Panama accord on 
hoof and mouth disease took place in 
the Darien jungle city of La Palma, 
not far from the spot where Balboa 
frst observed the Pacific Ocean over 
400 years ago. 

Accompanied by special White 
House representative William J. Jor- 
dan and flanked by Panamanian gov- 
emment officials, Ambassador Sayre 
dfficially endorsed the loan agreement 
Which will allow construction to begin 


The Darien Gap section of the Pan- 


Continued improvement in our relationships with the 
Soviet Union and China does not depend on the abandon- 
ment of our alliances or require a dangerously weakened 
defense capability. In fact, we could never have had an 
improved relationship if we had abandoned those alliances 
or weakened that capability. It is the strength of the 
United States and its allies that has made it possible for 
us to negotiate as we have with confidence. To forget this 
lesson now would be a tragic and retrogressive step and 
would hurt, not help, the cause of peace. 

This, then, is the kind of peaceful world which we 
would like to see and toward which President Nixon’s 
policies are directed. 

—A world in which dialogue and negotiation have re- 
placed confrontation and conflict; 

—A world in which people can move freely and easily 
across national borders; 

—A world in which recognition of the sovereignty and 
independence of all countries is the first principle of inter- 
national relations; 

—A world in which force is relied on less and less as an 
instrument of national policy. 

A decade ago would anybody have thought such a 
world possible in our lifetimes? Even today no one would 
pretend that it will be achieved soon or that the problems 
and difficulties are not formidable. But for the first time 
since the war such a world has become a practical pos- 
sibility. 

We cannot help to turn that possibility into a reality if 
we withdraw to our own shores. To help build an enduring 
peace we need to remain responsibly engaged in world 
affairs. The United States must and will remain so en- 
gaged. 


LA PALMA, PANAMA—U.S. Ambassador Robert M. Sayre signs the loan 
agreement to help build the Darien Gap section of the Pan-American Highway. 


The joint U.S.-Panama aftosa 


athe long-hoped-for highway. 
‘The $15 million loan from the First 
ional Bank of Chicago represents 
part of Panama’s contribution to the 
Mnstruction costs of the historic un- 
dértaking. Under previously signed 
agreements with Panama and Colom- 
bia, the U.S. had pledged itself to 
tover two-thirds of the total cost of 
the project, which is estimated at over 
$120 million. 
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American Highway will be the first 
road built through the rugged Darien 
jungle, one of the world’s most im- 
penetrable natural barriers. The 200- 
mile highway will connect the Pana- 
manian city of Chepo, 30 miles east 
of Panama City, with the Colombian 
city of Chigorod6. 

For the first time in history, mod- 
ern land travel between South and 
Central America will be possible. 


agreement, also signed by Ambassa- 
dor Sayre in La Palma, is designed to 
prevent the spread of hoof and mouth 
disease northward along the new 
highway, thus protecting Central 
America against the introduction of 
the disease. The agreement estab- 
lishes a joint U.S.-Panamanian techni- 
cal staff charged with regulating the 
movement of livestock northward 
from South America through Panama. 





This report was recently issued by 
the Department’s Office of Media 
Services, Bureau of Public Affairs: 


Since World War II, the United 
States and the Soviet Union combined 
have produced nearly $20 trillion in 
gross national product—approximate- 
ly $15 trillion in the United States and 
more than $4 trillion in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Of this amount, more than $2 
trillion has been spent on defense (ap- 
proximately $1.3 trillion by the 
United States, and an estimated $1 
trillion by the Soviet Union). 

If the two societies continue to 
grow as projected to the end of the 
century, and if both continue to spend 
the same proportion of GNP on de- 
fense, the two countries together, by 
the year 2,000 A.D., could spend an- 
other $5 trillion or more to maintain 
national security. 

In both countries there are other 
pressing needs for capital, and both 
countries have long recognized a mu- 
tual advantage in first stabilizing the 
level of spending and ultimately mov- 
ing to the stage where both countries 
can safely scale it down. 

When President Nixon and General 
Secretary Brezhnev signed the SALT 
agreements in Moscow, May 26, 
1972, the first stage was completed. 
Agreement was reached to limit 
ABMs to very low levels, including a 
commitment not to build a nationwide 
ABM defense or the base for such a 
defense. Both sides thus forego a de- 
fense against retaliation, and, in ef- 
fect, have agreed to maintain mutual 
deterrence. 

Agreement was also reached to sta- 
bilize the level of strategic offensive 
missiles for five years, giving both 
sides an opportunity to proceed to the 
second stage of negotiations in which 
further limitations and controls will be 
pursued. 

The freeze on strategic offensive 
missiles leaves the Soviet Union with 
more missile launchers and the United 
States with more warheads and bomb- 
ers. 

A great many factors were balanced 
off on both sides, but the most impor- 
tant consideration—probably the fac- 
tor that made the Interim Agreement 
feasible—is the recognition (given 
concrete form in the ABM Treaty) 
that with any conceivable or current 
or future deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons, neither side can expect to attack 
the other without receiving a retalia- 


A BRAKE ON THE ARMS RACE 
Peace, National Security, and the SALT Agreements 


tory strike that would destroy the at- 
tacker as a modern nation-state. 

Out of this fact grows the assurance 
of national security for both sides. 
This, in turn, now makes it possible to 
negotiate additional mutual limita- 
tions—hopefully including reductions 
of forces on both sides. 

However, if the United States were 
to make unilaterally a substantial re- 
duction in strategic strength, the other 
side might lose incentive to continue 
at the bargaining table. Similarly, if 
either side were somehow able to 
make a substantial jump in its strate- 
gic forces, we can only anticipate that 
the other side would undertake to re- 
dress the balance. 

President Nixon said in his Foreign 
Policy Report of February 1971 that 
any Soviet attempt to obtain a large 
advantage “would spark an arms race 
which would, in the end, prove point- 
less.” The President added that “both 
sides would almost surely commit the 
necessary resources to maintain a bal- 
ance.” 

The Interim Agreement limits for 
up to five years the numbers of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBM), 
and submarine-launched ballistic mis- 
siles (SLBM) for the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Some might 
argue that the Soviet Union gained an 
advantage because it is permitted larg- 
er total numbers of ICBM launchers, 
SLBM launchers, and modern ballistic 
missile submarines. 

However, it is also argued that the 
United States gained an advantage be- 
cause no current U.S. offensive arms 
program is limited whereas limitations 
are placed on the three most active 
Soviet programs. Furthermore, al- 
though the Soviet Union will have 
more missile launchers, the United 
States has a considerable lead in num- 
bers of warheads and intercontinental 
bombers, and in qualitative factors— 
including weapon dependability and 
general weapons sophistication — 
which are not limited by the agree- 
ments. 

The central fact is that both sides 
find advantages in the limitations. We 
have reached levels where neither side 
can start a nuclear war without trig- 
gering its own destruction. There are 
simply too many launchers, too many 
warheads that would survive a surprise 
attack. 

More importantly, both sides can 
benefit enormously from additional 
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The agreements signed in Moscow do, 
however, provide the foundation for 
negotiations which will, hopefully, 
jead to important cuts in the level of 
| defense spending on both sides. 

Both the United States and the 
USSR could well continue to spend 
at approximately current levels while 
negotiating additional limitations, with 
the funds devoted chiefly to qualitative 
improvements. One of our goals will 
be to avoid this. 


Missile Balance Sheet 


ICBM launchers: Current strength: 
US. 1,054; USSR 1,618. The United 
States has no new ICBM construction 


tm} program underway; the Soviet Union 


has been building new ICBMs. With- 
¥ out the agreement, if recent construc- 
tion rates were continued for five 
years, the United States would still 
f have 1,054 ICBMs and the Soviet Un- 
ion, which has been building at a rate 


io} of up to 250 a year, could have more 


1 than 2,800 land-based ICBMs. Under 
% SALT both sides are frozen at current 
i levels. 


SLBM launchers: The United States 
currently has 656 Polaris and Posei- 
don missile launchers; the Soviet Un- 
ion has approximately 650-700 
SLBMs. The United States has no 
missile submarines under construc- 
tion; the Soviet Union has an on-going 
program of some eight new subma- 
rines a year. 

Without SALT, in five years the 
United States missile-launching sub- 
marines would not have increased, 
while the Soviet total could have risen 
to 80 or 90. With SALT, the United 
States has the right to increase to up 
to 44 submarines. The Soviet Union 
may add modern ballistic missile sub- 
marines up to the number of 62 oper- 
ational, but only provided that they 
retire 209 older land-based missiles 
and 30 older SLBM launchers. This 
would leave the USSR with no more 
than 950 modern SLBM launchers. 

Total ICBMs and SLBMs consist- 
ent with the terms of the agreement: 
4 United States, 1,710; USSR, 2,419. 
4 Warheads: The difference in numbers 
4 Of missiles is offset by the kinds of 
4 Warheads they can carry. Currently, 
with the new MIRV warheads, the 
U.S. strategic missiles and heavy 
bombers carry 5,900 nuclear war- 
heads; the Soviet missiles and heavy 


img bombers carry an estimated 2,200 
rea Warheads. 


The Interim Agreement sets no 
limit on the number of warheads for 
either side, and both of these figures 
could rise substantially in five years. 
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The implications of the warhead fig- 
ures are enormous. They mean that 
currently, in the event of a surprise 
nuclear attack, if half of the U.S. 
strategic capability was wiped out, the 
United States could still strike more 
than 2,500 separate targets in the So- 
viet Union. This reinforces the recog- 
nition on both sides that there can be 
no winner in a nuclear war. 

The U.S. expects to continue to 
hold a substantial warhead lead dur- 
ing the Interim Agreement, sufficient 
to more than compensate for the nu- 
merical edge the Soviet Union has in 
missile launchers. The number of 
U.S. independently targetable war- 


heads is planned nearly to double in 
the next five years, and will remain 
far ahead of the Soviet total. 


Megatonnage: The agreement does 
not limit megatonnage as such. Both 
sides are free to make warheads as 
large or as small as they wish. On the 
average, Soviet missile warheads are 
larger than U.S. warheads. It should 
be noted, however, that the radius of 
damage does not increase proportion- 
ate to the increase in yield. If the ex- 
plosive power is doubled, the radius 
of damage increases by approximately 
one-third. Moreover, accuracy is more 
important than yield. 


STRATEGIC NUCLEAR WARHEADS 
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COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS IN TERMS OF DESTRUCTIVE AREA 


FOUR 1-megaton weapons 
equal approximately 


ONE 16-megaton weapon 


NOTE: The United States has more, smaller weapons; the Soviet Union has fewer, larger weapons. 
This gives the U.S.S.R. a lead in megatonnage, but as this chart shows, it is not the total mega- 


tonnage that counts. 


It is the effectiveness — best measured in “equivalent megatonnage." 


By this measure, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are roughly comparable. 





to choose between domestic and foreign affairs and that 
our internal problems can be solved in isolation from the 
rest of the world. 


Both of these assumptions are wrong. I find absurd the 
concept that a nation of 200 million people and a trillion 
dollar economy is too poor and exhausted to provide for 
and manage both its foreign and domestic problems. I 
find even more absurd the concept that we have the 
freedom to choose. I know that I do not need to spell out 
to this Committee the degree to which our domestic 
prosperity and security depend on good management of 
both our domestic and our foreign affairs. The first ques- 
tion is not what we can afford. It is what does our 
well-being require. We are not a subsistence economy. 

If, however, our people believe they are too poor, too 
inept, or too distracted with domestic problems to deal 
with the world abroad, then this too is a reality our 
foreign policy will reflect. 


I would suggest that our problem is not, in fact, 
caused by a shortage of either material or psychological 


Thea. 
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NEW OFFICERS—U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary for Political Affairs, welcomes the 29 members of the 103rd Class 
of the Foreign Service at a swearing-in ceremony in the Thomas Jefferson Room on August 17. The Under Secretary, 
who received a standing ovation, urged the young officers to represent the President and the entire United States- 
not just the Department of State—in their careers. He also urged them to “do the best you can with your assignments.” 


resources in our society. We face, instead, a problem of 
will and of public confidence. 

I am absolutely convinced that American society will 
invest in those things which are important to it. Peace is 
important to it. 

One of the characteristics of our times is the wide- 
spread effort to instill a lack of confidence among our 
people in the operations of our Government. This has 
tended to undercut the national consensus of support for 
our foreign policy. The relationship between our people 
and our Government, therefore, is not only a problem for 
our domestic affairs. It is a serious problem in our for- 
eign affairs. 

It is, I believe, the urgent responsibility of all of us 
concerned with these matters both in the Executive and 
Legislative Branches to so conduct ourselves that our 
people understand both the need for and the benefits that 
flow from the investments we make in a peaceful and se- 
cure international environment. I think that we can do a 
better job than we have been doing. I think it is essential 
that we do so in the years that lie ahead. 
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BARRING SERIOUS CRISES— 


INR Sees World Rapid Travel Expansion 


The Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search recently completed a research 
study on factors which could affect 
travel to and from the United States 
over the next five years. Excerpts 
from the study follow: 


Growing population, increasing in- 
comes throughout the world, and 
larger, faster, and cheaper modes of 


transportation portend a continued . 


rapid increase in world travel during 
the next five years. 

In 1964, for example, tourist travel 
(measured by frontier arrivals) was 
equal to about 3 percent of a world 
population of 3.2 billion. 

By 1970, frontier arrivals regis- 
tered 168 million, the equivalent of 
almost 5 percent of a world popula- 
tion of 3.6 billion. 

At the same rate of increase and 
assuming a world population of 4.2 
billion by 1977, some 290 million 
frontier arrivals may be registered in 
that year. 

International tourist receipts are 
also growing rapidly, and in many 
countries are an important factor in 
the balance-of-payments account. A 
recent IBRD (International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development) 
feport noted that these receipts, which 
measured $2.1 billion in 1950, had 
increased at an 11 percent average 
yearly growth rate since that time, 
teaching a total of $17.4 billion in 
1970. 

Barring serious political or eco- 
nomic crises, travel to and from the 
U.S. in the next five-year span is 
likely to continue to grow at a rapid 
rate. 

Experience shows that the demand 
for travel services is highly income- 
elastic. Thus the anticipated rise in 
U.S. and foreign income over the 
1972-77 eee should produce a 
proportionally greater rise in travel 
expenditure. 

In addition, travel costs, as a per- 
centage of real income, are likely to 
decline and thus give an added in- 
centive to foreign travel. 

In 1970, 5.3 million Americans 
traveled to overseas destinations 
(other than Canada and Mexico), 
representing an annual average rate 
of increase of almost 14 percent since 
1966 when 3.0 million Americans 
traveled abroad. Similar rates of 
growth would result in some 13 mil- 
lion American overseas travelers in 
1977. 
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Foreign visitors to the U.S. are 
also increasing at a rapid rate. In 
1970 there were 2.5 million such vis- 
itors (excluding Canadians and Mex- 
icans), representing an annual aver- 
age increase of 15 percent since 1966 
when 1.4 million visits were recorded. 
The Commerce Department estimates 
that this figure will rise to 5.5 million 
in 1977. 

In addition, 9.8 million Canadians 
and 1.1 million Mexicans visited the 
U.S. in 1970, and it is anticipated 
that by 1977 the tourist flow from 
these countries will reach 18.3 mil- 
lion. 

* * * 


Japanese tourists will probably be 
encouraged to travel to the U:S., par- 
ticularly to Hawaii, as a result of the 
(1971) currency realignment, al- 
though their travel had already been 
expanding at a very rapid rate and 
was expected to continue registering 
large increases even in the absence 
of the currency realignment. 


In June 1971 the automatic travel 
allowance for Japanese tourists was 
raised from the equivalent of $1,000 
per person per journey to $3,000 per 
person per journey. This increase 
brought the automatic allowance for 
tourists up to the same level as that 
granted to Japanese businessmen 
traveling abroad. 


* * * 


U.S. business travel abroad has 
been expanding at a rate significantly 
below that of tourist travel. Business 
travelers constituted 19 percent of 
U.S. overseas travelers in 1966, and 
only 13 percent in 1969. (Source: 
U.S. Tourist Travel Abroad to 1975, 
Economist Intelligence Unit, London, 
May 1971.) 

In 1970, 306,000 foreign business 
travelers entered the U.S. (excluding 
entrants from Canada and Mexico). 
This represented an 8.5 percent in- 
crease over 1969. Overall travel from 
overseas rose by 14 percent in 1970, 
but the share of business travel as a 
percent of overseas travel fell from 
14 percent to 13.3 percent. 

Japanese (65,442), Britons (49,- 
155), and West Germans (27,892) 
constituted the largest share of 1970 
business travel, with the Japanese 
total representing a 24.9 percent in- 
crease over 1969. (The UK increase 
over 1969 was only 1.8 percent while 


that of West Germany was 9.6 per- 
cent.) 


A 1971 monograph by the London 
Economist Intelligence Unit, U.S. 
Tourist Travel Abroad to 1975, has 
the following conclusion: 

As a group, young people between 
the ages of 16 and 25, who now 
number some 35 million, are more 
inclined to foreign travel than any 
other group in the U.S. This group, 
which grew up in the post-war 
boom of the 40’s and 50’s, has 
been exposed to affluence and in- 
flation, but not depression. They 
are more inclined to spend money 
rather than save it, and to spend 
it on experiences such as education 
and travel rather than consumer 
durables. 

American youth prefer charter 
flights, stay longer than the average 
American tourist, and are more likely 
to blaze new travel trails in Africa 
and Asia. 

All of the factors which have been 
known to influence the demand for 
travel services in the past indicate a 
continued upward volume of inter- 
national travel during the next five 
years. Judging by these factors, such 
travel will perhaps maintain or ex- 
ceed the high growth rates experi- 
enced in recent years. However, even 
if these forecasts are exaggerated and 
a slowdown in the rate of interna- 
tional travel expansion. occurs, the 
current volume of travel is sufficiently 
high that there still will be significant 
increases in the number of travelers. 

However, the factors traditionally 
considered as influencing travel may 
be less important than heretofore in 
estimating the demand for travel serv- 
ices in the more distant future. Un- 
like modes of transportation, the real 
costs of which may even decline over 
the next five years, ancillary travel 
services (such as restaurants and 
hotels) are in much more rigid supply 
and are less susceptible to technolog- 
ical innovation and productivity in- 
creases. In many of the traditional 
travel destinations, space itself is 
limited. Local residents in these areas 
might even take steps to discourage a 
growing flow of travelers through tax 
measures or outright restrictions. 

Thus travel forecasts, particularly 
longer range projections based on 
traditional indicators, must be used 
cautiously since they may not take 
into sufficient account new conditions 
rising out of an oversaturated market. 
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SELECTION BOARD MEMBERS—Ambassador William O. Hall, Director General of the Foreign Service, front row, fifth 
from right, meets with members of the 1972 Foreign Service Officer Selection Boards after they were sworn in on Septem- 
ber 6. Left to right are Clarence Boonstra, William E. Culbert, John M. Thomas, Ambassador William H. Sullivan, James M. 
Wilson, Daniel L. Williamson, Joseph M. Dukert, Scott George, George T. Churchill, Ambassador Hall, Robert E. Simpson, 
Ambassador L. Dean Brown, Edward S. Simmons, Ambassador G. Edward Clark, Maurice D. Bean, Margaret Fagan, Edward 
B. Salner, Dr. Florence R. Brown, William T. Cleary and Alfred D. Ciano. Not present when the photo was taken was 
William N. Dale. The Boards are studying the performance files of officers in Classes |, Il and Ill. 


Boards Meet To Evaluate Officers in Classes I, Il and Ill 


Three Selection Boards convened 
in the Department this month to 
study the performance files of 1585 
officers and to recommend promo- 
tions. 

Two Senior Officer Selection Boards 
are considering all FSO/R/RU offi- 
cers in Classes I and II. A Class III 
Board is considering all FSO/R/RU 
officers in Class III and all Foreign 
Service Staff Officers in Class I. 

Intermediate Selection Boards will 
convene October 31 to consider on 
a functional basis all FSO/R/RU 
officers of Class IV and below—ex- 
cept those in the Junior Officer and 
Threshold Review Programs—and all 
FSSO-2 officers and below. 

Officers classified Departmental 
Employee Standards (DES) will be 
considered by the appropriate Boards 
for their class and functional group 
under separate guidelines. 

Ambassador William O. Hall, Di- 
rector General of the Foreign Service, 
addressed the members of the Selec- 
tion Boards at the September 6 con- 
vening ceremony in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Room after brief welcoming 
remarks by Robert C. Brewster, Dep- 
uty Director General and Director of 
Personnel. 

Several changes in the precepts 
were made this year: 

—All Foreign Service Officers 
(FSO), Foreign Service Reserve Offi- 
cers (FSR), Foreign Service Reserve 
Officers Unlimited (FSRU), and For- 


eign Service Staff Officers (FSSO) will 
be considered for promotion jointly. 

For example, all FSO/R/RU and 
FSSO Officers in the same class and 
functional or specialist category will 
will be rank-ordered on a common 
list. 

Officials point out that the new 
precepts calling for joint competition 
“will allow the Department to make 
promotions with more assurance than 
in the past that the best qualified 
officers are so rewarded.” 

—As a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the 1971 Selection Boards, 
a minimum time-in-class_ eligibility 
requirement for promotion has been 
re-established for FSO/R/RU offi- 
cers in Classes II to V and FSSO 
Officers in Classes II to III. 


Only those officers in those grades 
who have been in their present, or 
comparable class for one year or 
longer, as of September 1, 1972, will 
be eligible for promotion. 

The Boards will review the files of 
the ineligible officers to determine if 
any ineligible officer merits promo- 
tion and a waiver of the eligibility 
requirement. 

—Board members have been in- 
structed to base their findings solely 
on the officer’s performance file. 

—Boards II and III will identify 
officers for consideration for promo- 
tion as program directors, in addition 
to rank-ordering officers for promo- 


tion in the functional and specialist 
categories. 

—Intermediate Boards will review 
FSO’s in Classes IV and V, FSR/ 
RU’s in Classes IV-VIII, and FSSO’s 
in Classes II to VI. These boards will 
be organized on a functional—not 
class—basis. 


For example, one board will study 
the performance files of all Economic/ 
Commercial officers, regardless of 
class. Another board will study the 
performance files of all Consular 
officers. 


The Intermediate Boards will also 
identify for referral to the Interfunc- 
tional Panel those officers who are 
subject to selection-out and who rank 
in the lowest ten percent of officers 
in the categories rated. 

A special Interfunctional Panel will 
be convened to consider and rank- 
order for promotion officers who are 
identified by the Intermediate Boards 
as having performed well in assign- 
ments outside their functional spe- 
cialty, in multi-functional assign- 
ments, or in assignments to other 
agencies. 

Members of the 1972 Officer Selec- 
tion Boards: 


BOARD I 


Chairman: William H. Sullivan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

continued 
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Clarence A. Boonstra, Principal 


| Officer, Rio de Janeiro. 


L. Dean Brown, Ambassador to 
Jordan. 
' Robert E. Simpson, Director, Of- 


‘fice of International Commercial Re- 
lation, Department of Commerce. 


Dr. Florence R. Brown, Professor 


| of Sociology, Meramac Community 


College, St. Louis, Mo., Public Mem- 
ber. 


BOARD II 
Chairman: G. Edward Clark, Am- 


bassador to Senegal. 
_ William E. Culbert, Counselor for 
Economic Affairs, U.S. Mission, Gen- 


eva. 

William N. Dale, Deputy Admin- 
istrator, SCA. 

John M. Thomas, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Operations, A/OPR. 

James M. Wilson, Special Assist- 
ant, EA. 

Edward B. Salner, Director, Office 
of Organization and Management, 
Department of Labor. 

William T. Cleary, Former Presi- 
dent, American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers, AFL-CIO, Public 
Member. 


BOARD III 


Chairman: Scott George, Country 
Director, EUR/NE. 

Maurice D. Bean, Principal Officer, 
Ibadan. 

George T. Churchill, Country Di- 
rector, NEA/GRK. 

Margaret A. Fagan, Principal Offi- 
cer, Tijuana. 

Daniel L. Williamson, Jr., Coun- 
selor for Administration, Toyko. 

Edward S. Simmons, Director, Do- 
mestic Export Promotion Program, 
Department of Commerce. 

Alfred D. Ciano, Labor Relations 
Advisor, Bureau of International La- 
bor Affairs, Department of Labor. 

Joseph M. Dukert, Consultant 
Management and Communications, 
Washington, Public Member. 


The Agency for International De- 
velopment announced August 11 that 
12.099 tons of wheat and 342 tons of 
edible oil are being distributed by pri- 
vate U.S. voluntary agencies in a 
drought-stricken area of India. The 
foodstuffs are being provided on a 
grant basis by AID under the U.S. 
Food for Peace Program. 

Enough to feed some 1,650,000 
persons for about 11 days, the wheat 
and oil are being distributed by 
CARE, Catholic Relief Services, 
Church World Service and Lutheran 
World Relief. 
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Organization Chart Redesigned 


Management Reform Bulletin No. 
24 on the establishment of a Senior 
Management Team of Seventh Floor 
principals, and the Foreign Relations 
Authorization Act of 1972, signed by 
the President on July 13, provided a 
basis for the re-design of the Depart- 
ment’s Organization Chart by the 
Management Systems Staff (M/MS) 
(See page 32). 

Under the new organizational ar- 
rangement, the new Deputy Secretary 
of State title (formerly Under Secre- 
tary) signifies his responsibilities not 
only as the Secretary’s alter ego but 
also as his principal deputy. To rein- 
force the Department’s leadership in 


Louis Silverberg Chosen 
As Executive Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Service 


FSO Louis Silverberg, a widely- 
known labor authority, has been 
chosen as Executive Secretary of the 
Board of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Silverberg also will serve as 
the Executive Secretary of the Board’s 
Employee-Management Relations 
Commission which will supervise the 
forthcoming election to determine 
which organization, if any, should be 
recognized as the exclusive represen- 
tative of the Foreign Service em- 
ployees of the Department, AID and 
USIA. 

Mr. Silverberg succeeds Morris 
Weisz, who retired June 30. Mr. 
Weisz, a former Deputy Assistant 
Secretary in the Labor Department 
and Counselor for Labor Affairs in 
the Embassy at New Delhi, has ac- 
cepted an appointment in Paris as 
the Director of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Division of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). 

For the last two years, Mr. Silver- 
berg was attached to the Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, where he 
was principally concerned with inter- 
national labor organizations. 

From 1959 to 1969 he served as 
Labor Attaché at the U.S. Embassy 
at Tokyo. While in Tokyo he was 
appointed Adjunct Professor at the 
Tokyo University School of Law 
(1965-66), teaching American labor 
law. 

Mr. Silverberg was the Director of 
Information for the National Labor 


foreign economic matters, the new 
position of Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs was established. The 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
continues as the third ranking officer 
in the Department. 

The Secretary’s Senior Manage- 
ment Team is headed by the Deputy 
Secretary and includes the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, the 
Under Secretary for Security Assist- 
ance, the Counselor, the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs, and the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment. 

For clarity, supporting offices have 
been grouped together, as have func- 
tional bureaus and regional bureaus. 


Mr. Silverberg Mr. Weisz 


Relations Board from 1941 to 1959. 
He is the author of a volume on U.S. 
labor law regarded as the classic text 
on the practices and procedures un- 
der the Labor-Management Relations 
Act. He has lectured on labor law 
and industrial relations at a number 
of American universities and has 
written extensively on those subjects. 


TO SIERRA LEONE—Clinton L. Olson 
takes the oath of office as the new U.S. 
Ambassador to Sierra Leone June 28 as 
Mrs. Olson holds the Bible. 





FIRST ANNIVERSARY REPORT 


Interim Foreign Service Grievance Board—Where We Stand Now 


By JOHN A. WARNOCK 


On August 12, the interim joint 
Foreign Service grievance regulations 
(3 FAM 660) were one year old. 
Although the final step in these pro- 
cedures, the Grievance Board, did 
not become fully operational until 
December, this first anniversary 
would seem to be an appropriate time 
‘to take stock of what progress the 
Board has made. 

As those who have followed the 
evolution of the grievance procedures 
are aware, the Board is headed by 
one of America’s most distinguished 
labor arbitrators, William E. Simkin, 
former Director of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service. 

Its other public members are Alex- 
ander B. Porter, the well known pro- 
fessional arbitrator and lawyer; re- 
tired Ambassador William R. Tyler, 
the head of Dumbarton Oaks; and 
Thomas R. Donahue, a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, AFL-CIO, and a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

The Board also has two members 
drawn from each of the foreign af- 
fairs agencies: Frederick Irving and 
Robert Fon from State; Harold Snell 
and Inger Hvoslef from AID; and 
Martha Burns and Philip Dorman 
from USIA; and its own independent 
legal counsel, William Perlik of Wil- 
mer, Cutler and Pickering. 

Attached to the Office of the Sec- 
retary of State for administrative sup- 
port, the Board is nonetheless com- 
pletely independent, and its members 
and staff are responsible only to the 
Chairman. 

Although drawing heavily on the 
agency members’ service experience, 
the public members occupy a pivotal 
position on the Board. By regulation, 
no actions can be taken without the 
participation of at least one of them, 
and in practice no major decisions 
are made without the consent of all 
of them. 

Although such a procedure would 
appear to be, and at times is, cumber- 
some, it works and works well as can 
be seen in results of the past several 
months of the Board’s activities. 

As of the August 12 anniversary 
date, the Board had received only 78 


Mr. Warnock is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Service Grievance 
Board. 


grievances from Foreign Service em- 
ployees. Of these, the greatest num- 
ber by far (51) dealt with career 
problems (selection-out, low rank- 
ings, etc.). The other 27 were con- 
cerned with such administrative mat- 
ters as allowances and leave. 

Interestingly enough, only three 
grievants were “repeaters”, and none 
of the complaints could be fairly ca- 
tegorized as frivolous. Thus, the 
grievances have been serious in in- 
tent, relatively small in number, and 
have dealt, for the most part, with 
significant career or administrative 
problems. 

Four of these 78 grievances were 
subsequently withdrawn, voluntarily, 
by the employee and settled privately 
with the agency. An additional nine 
were ruled by the Board to be outside 
its jurisdiction. 3 FAM 662.2 ex- 
cludes certain specific types of com- 
plaints (such as those dealing with 
the content of regulations, termina- 
tions of limited appointments, and 


State, USIA Agree 
On Officer Exchange 


The Department of State and the 
U.S. Information Agency have re- 
cently concluded an agreement by 
which Foreign Service Officer and 
Foreign Service Information Officer 
appointments may be mutually inter- 
changed. 

The details of the exchange proc- 
esses are contained in 3 FAM 122.2 
—SA. Basically, the agreement states 
that Foreign Service Officers desiring 
to become Foreign Service Informa- 
tion Officers and Foreign Service In- 
formation Officers desiring to become 
Foreign Service Officers may apply 
for lateral entry to the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the Foreign Service, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520 


The Board of Examiners will as- 
certain from the receiving agency if 
there is a need, and from the releas- 
ing agency a willingness to release the 
officer. 

No oral examination will be re- 
quired. The change in appointment 
from FSO to FSIO and vice versa 
will not be final until the new ap- 
pointment is made by the President 
by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 


non-selection for promotion, etc.) 
from the formal grievance procedures 
and, so, the Board’s jurisdiction. 

This is in keeping with practice in 
the private sector, and based in part 
on operational necessity and in part 
on the need to prevent the grievance 
procedures from being turned into a 
rival personnel system. 

Of those nine rejected cases, three 
dealt with the termination of limited 
appointments, three with the content 
of administrative regulations, two 
with non-selection for promotion 
(not involving claims of falsely preju- 
dicial material in performance files), 
and one, dealing with an administra- 
tive matter, was from an employee 
who retired prior to the effective date 
of the regulations and so was not eli- 
gible to file a complaint with the 
Board. (His case was referred to the 
agency and apparently settled satis- 
factorily.) 

As of August 12, the Board had 
also referred ten additional grievances 
back to the employees’ agencies for 
completion of the mandatory infor- 
mal procedures. Again, in keeping 
with the practice of the private sec- 
tor, the regulations require that every 
effort must be made to resolve prob- 
lems “in-house” before referring them 
to the Board for resolution. Thus, 
under normal circumstances, the 
Board will not accept a grievance 
which has not had “final informal re- 
view”, the final statement to the em- 
ployee of the agency’s position. 

Of the remaining cases, 29 had 
been decided and 26 more were in 
one or another stage of active consid- 
eration. In the 29 completed proceed- 
ings, 15 had been decided fully and 
seven partially in the employee’s 
favor, while in seven other cases the 
Board ruled against the grievant. 

Of the 15 cases in which the Board 
upheld the employees’ complaints, 
three involved selections-out; four 
complained about  low-rankings; 
seven dealt with falsely prejudicial 
material in performance files; and one 
concerned a missing efficiency report. 

In the seven cases in which the 
Board gave only partial relief, one in- 
volved a selection-out; four dealt with 
falsely prejudicial material; and two 
with allowances. 

Of the seven other grievances 
which the Board denied, one con- 
cerned an efficiency report held to be 
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only technically faulty and six dealt 
with disputes over allowances and 
benefits. 



























































w In connection with these overall 
results, it is important to note that the 
etc.) | Board’s power to investigate cases, as 
dures | opposed to simply holding hearings, 
has permitted it to quickly resolve 
ce in | obvious instances of injustice. Thus, 
part | only four out of the 15 cases in which 
part | the Board found fully in favor of the 
vance | grievant required hearings. 
nto a On the other hand, two of the 
seven held only in part of the grie- 
three vant’s favor, and three of the seven - 
mited | ryled against the employee involved 
mtent | hearings. 
ee More significant still, in the nine 
sreju- | cAS°S in which the employee received 
iles) only partial or no satisfaction and in 
letees which no hearings were held, six in- 
loyee volved the interpretation of adminis- 
, date | ‘ative regulations. 
ot eli- The three others involved claims 
h the | that falsely prejudicial material was 
1o the | in the files, claims which the Board 
satis- | upheld but which it could not find 
warranted all the remedies the grie- 
i had | vants were insisting upon (e.g., pro- 
ances | motions). 
2s for Despite the efficacy of this investi- 
infor- | gative process, the Board does hold 
eping | hearings in all cases in which the 
€ sec- | grievance is a major one (e.g., selec- 
every | tion-out), and for which it can find 
prob- | no basis either in the record or its in- 
; them | vestigation for otherwise developing 
Thus, | an equitable solution. 
ton Among the remedies the Board has 
. se provided have been two formal rec- 
e em- | mendations to agency heads for 
promotion in cases involving excep- 
> had | tional injustices. These have been ac- 
ere in | cepted. In addition, the Board has or- 
onsid- | dered the directors of personnel to 
oceed- | feverse three selections-out; expunge 
ly and | four low rankings; remove more than 
loyee’s | 11 falsely prejudicial pieces of mate- 
es the | rial from the files; place over 20 sup- 
t. plementary statements and com- 
Board | mendations in performance files; and 
laints, | refund two financial penalties im- 
; four | properly levied on employees. The 
nkings; | Board, in conjunction with those 
udicial | orders and findings, has also made 
nd one | suggestions to the agencies on mat- 
report. | ters not expressly within its own 
ch the | authority. 
one in- | In all, the record of these past 
Ut with | months clearly establishes need for 
id two | the kind of independent review which 
the Board is providing, and shows 
‘Vanes | that despite imperfections of the pres- 
€ con- tent regulations, they and the Board 
d to be | are working. 
WSLETTER 
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WORLD-WIDE BALLOTING 
How Employee Election Will Be Conducted 


The Employee-Management Rela- 
tions Commission is expected to issue 
an Order and Direction of Election 
sometime in September, thus setting 
into operation a carefully planned 
world-wide mail ballot election to 
permit the Foreign Service employees 
of the Department to select an ex- 
clusive representative under Execu- 
tive Order 11636. 

Mail ballot packets will be pre- 
pared and individually addressed to 
each employee eligible to cast a 
ballot in the Foreign Service. The 
packets will contain a ballot, an in- 
struction to eligible employees voting 
by mail, a secret ballot envelope and 
a preaddressed, franked return en- 
velope. 

The observers for each of the 
parties, under the supervision of the 
observer-in-charge appointed by the 
Commission, will check the assembled 
ballot packets for accuracy and com- 
pleteness. The packets will then be 
sealed and despatched individually 
to employees in the United States and 
to all posts abroad. 

Ballot officers at each post will be 
responsible for ensuring that the 
ballots are promptly delivered to all 
eligible employees at the posts and 
forwarded to those employees who 
may be temporarily absent but re- 
ceiving mail from the post. Ballot 
officers will also notify the Depart- 
ment telegraphically of any employees 
who have transferred since the prep- 
aration of the eligible voters lists so 
that the Department can despatch 
another ballot to them at their new 
post or office of assignment. 

Any employee who does not re- 
ceive a ballot and considers himself 
eligible to vote will contact the ballot 
officer who will notify the Depart- 
ment telegraphically so that a follow- 
up ballot can be sent if the employee 
is in fact eligible. All employees who 
are sent a second ballot will be in- 
structed to vote only one. Only one 
will be counted. 

Any Department of State em- 
ployee who receives a ballot will 
be eligible to vote that ballot even 
though it may be challenged when 
the ballots are tallied. 

Each eligible employee will be in- 
structed to vote his own ballot as if 
he were in a voting booth. The ballot 
will have three choices: American 
Foreign Service Association (AFSA), 
American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFGE) or Neither. 


To be certified as an exclusive rep- 
resentative of all the employees of 
the Foreign Service of the Depart- 
meat, an organization must obtain 
a majority of the valid ballots cast. 
If none of the choices receives a 
majority there will have to be a run- 
off election between the two choices 
having the largest number of valid 
votes in the first election. There can 
be only one run-off election. 

The election period, that is the 
time from the despatch of the ballots 
from the Department until the time 
the ballot boxes are closed for count- 
ing, will be determined by the Com- 
mission. Because it must allow for 
world-wide distribution of ballots, it 
will probably allow six to eight weeks. 

Employees will be urged to com- 
plete and return their ballots promptly 
because the round-trip travel time 
of the ballots is included in the elec- 
tion period. 

The returned ballots will be stored 
in a sealed, tamper-proof container 
in the mail room of the Department 
until tally day. On tally day the ob- 
servers from the participating organi- 
zations and the Department, under 
the supervision of the observer-in- 
charge, will take the ballots to the 
tally room where each ballot will be 
checked against the eligibility list, 
previously approved by each of the 
parties. 

If the name on the outer envelope 
appears on the eligible voter list the 
outer envelope will be opened and 
the secret ballot envelope will be 
dropped unopened into the tally 
basket. Ballots from employees whose 
names are not on the eligible voters 
list will be “challenged” and will be 
placed, unopened, in the challenged 
ballot basket. 

If the results of the tally are such 
that the challenged ballots could not 
affect the results of the election the 
challenged ballots will not be opened. 
If the challenged ballots could affect 
the results of the election they must 
then be reconsidered individually to 
see which, if any, will be opened and 
counted to resolve the election. There 
will be safeguard procedures to pro- 
tect the secrecy of the challenged 
ballots if they need to be counted. 

The organization receiving a ma- 
jority of the valid ballots, if there 
is one, will be certified by the Com- 
mission and recognized by the De- 
partment as the exclusive represen- 
tative of all of the eligible Foreign 
Service employees of the Department. 





A_STATUS REPORT 


The Foreign Affairs Specialist Program 


The Department and the United 
States Information Agency are again 
accepting applications from Foreign 
Service Officers, Foreign Service In- 
formation Officers, Foreign Service 
Reserve Officers and Foreign Service 
Staff Officers for. Foreign Service Re- 
serve Unlimited status. 

Ultimate disposition of the applica- 
tions depends on further court action 
on the Foreign Affairs Specialist Pro- 
gram, as explained by the Depart- 
ment and USIA in the following no- 
tice to employees in Washington and 
abroad: 

As a result of orders by the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia on June 22 and July 31, 1972, 
and pending decision by the District 
Court on the merits of the question of 
the ultimate authority of the Depart- 
ment and the United States Informa- 
tion Agency to carry out the FAS 
program, any Foreign Service Officer, 
Foreign Service Information Officer, 
Foreign Service Reserve Officer or 
Foreign Service Staff Officer may 
apply for and, if qualified, may be 
granted FSRU status. 

Civil Service employees may not 
be granted FSRU status pending a 
decision on the merits of the case. 

The conversion from any Foreign 
Service category would be subject to 
administrative rescission if the ulti- 
mate decision on the merits invali- 
dates the legal basis for the conver- 
sion from that category. The legal de- 
velopments are described in more de- 
tail below. 

The Department and USIA are 
proceeding with the necessary admin- 
istrative actions to implement the or- 
ders of the Court of Appeals modify- 
ing the initial iniunction by the Dis- 
trict Court. Applications on hand will 
be processed. All pending applicants, 
except civil servants, will be con- 
tacted further by the Department or 
USIA in the near future. Accord- 
ingly, any officer of the Foreign Serv- 
ice who has not yet applied for con- 
version and wishes to apply, may do 
so now. Officers are reminded that 
this is a program for specialists. 

State Department employees 
should apply on form DS 1713 and 
send the application to PER/PMS, 
Room 1830, N.S. 

USIA employees should apply on 
form IA-953 and send the applica- 
tion to BEX-—USIA Secretariat, 
Room 502, 1776 Pensylvania Ave- 
nue. 


On June 22, 1972, the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
issued an order in the appeal from an 
injunction of the District Court which 
has prevented the implementation of 
an FAS program. 

In its June 22 action the Court of 
Appeals did two things. 

First, it returned the case to the 
District Court for a hearing and judg- 
ment on the merits. Thus, the ques- 
tion of the authority of the Depart- 
ment and USIA to fully implement 
the FAS program is still in litigation. 

Second, however, the Court modi- 
fied the temporary injunction issued 
by the District Court which has pre- 
vented conversion of both Civil Serv- 
ice and Foreign Service personnel to 
FSRU status. 

The Court noted that the agencies 
had submitted that AFGE did not 
purport to represent untenured For- 
eign Service personnel who wish to 
advance to a tenured Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer level position and that this 
position was not controverted by 
AFGE. 

The modification then ordered was 
to remove any prohibition on the De- 
partment and USIA from accepting 
or processing applications for the 
FAS program from Foreign Service 
“Reserve Officers”. 


The agencies, through the Depart. 
ment of Justice, made a motion for 
clarification of this modification in 
the injunction, asking that the 
Court make clear that all Foreign 
Service personnel—not just Foreign 
Service Reserve Officers—be permit- 
ted to convert to FSRU status. 

In making this motion, the Depart. 
ment and USIA told the Court that, 
should the FAS program ultimately 
be held invalid as to any category of 
officers of the Foreign Service, the 
lateral entry into the Foreign Service 
Reserve can be rescinded administra- 
tively and each officer involved can 
and would be restored to his former 
status without loss of pay or benefits 
enjoyed prior to his conversion to 
FSRU. 

On July 31, 1972, the Court of 
Appeals ordered that the second half 
of its action, relating to modification 
of the District Court injunction, be 
further modified. The modification is 
to remove from the injunction any 
prohibition on the Department -and 
USIA from accepting or processing 
applications for the Foreign Affairs 
Specialist Corps program from 
officers of the Foreign Service sub- 
ject, however, to a condition that will 
permit entry into the FAS program to 
be rescinded administratively if the 
FAS program is ultimately held in- 
valid as to any such category of 
officers of the Foreign Service. 


GENEVA—Pictured at a meeting of the United Nations Seabed Committee, the 
preparatory committee for the 1973 Law of the Sea Conference, are, from left to 
right, John R. Stevenson, the Department’s Legal Adviser and U.S. Representative 
to the meeting; Dr. Stuart H. Mcintyre, Deputy Director, Office of United Nations, | 
Political Affairs, 10, and Advisor on the delegation; and Ambassador Donald R 
McKernan, Special Assistant to the Secretary for Fisheries and Wildlife and Co 
ordinator of Ocean Affairs, who was Alternate U.S. Representative. 
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IN SESSION—Twenty members of the Washington Export Council are shown above with Department officers. Seated at far 
end of table are Marie Bland, left, Program Coordinator, Scholar-Diplomat Seminar, and Melissa Wells, Chief, Business 
Relations Division, Office of Commercial Affairs, Bureau of Economic Affairs. Standing are Kenneth Strawberry, left, Special 
Assistant to the Acting Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, and Gerald Goldman, M/MS, a guest speaker. 


Exporters Attend Department Seminar; Editors, Lawyers Coming 


Twenty members of the Washing- 
ton Export Council recently partici- 
pated in the Department’s first execu- 
tive-diplomat seminar. 

The event was an extension of a 
program begun by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs for academics. Soon the 
Bureau will expand still further what 
began as the highly-popular scholar- 
diplomat seminars to include busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, editors and broad- 
casters. 

The 20 members of the Washing- 
ton Export Council spent a week in 
the Department, July 31 to August 4. 
In addition to working sessions with 
the Bureau of Economic Affairs, the 
program included briefings on aid, 
arms control and other policy areas. 


A number of constructive ideas for 
our export promotion effort emerged. 
Feedback from participants has been 
good, and at the Council’s request, 
the Bureau has scheduled a similar 
ne for other members of the 

port Council in October. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with 
the Office of Press Relations (S/PRS), 
also has scheduled a seminar for a se- 
lect group of editors and broadcasters 
in November. There are also plans for 
a seminar for lawyers, to be held next 
spring in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

Export Council members who at- 
tended the July 31-August 4 seminar 
are listed below: 

Hector L. Brite—President and Treas- 


urer, CODEVINTEC, U.S.A., Inc. 
George W. Flanagan—Manager, Gov- 
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ernment Relations, B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Company. 

Charles E. Golson—Director of Govern- 
ment Relations, Arthur G. McKee & Com- 
pany. 

H. Peter Guttman—Vice President, Stan- 
ley Consultants, Inc. 

Charles J. Haring—Washington Factory 
Representative for 10 Manufacturers of 
Construction Machinery, C. J. Haring 
Company. 

Calvin R. Henry—Assistant Director, 
Washington Office, White Motor Corpora- 
tion. 

S. Peter Karlow—lInternational Affairs 
Director, Monsanto Company. 

John R. Kendall—International Govern- 
ment Relations Advisor, Mobil Oil Corpo- 
ration. 

Wallace H. Lloyd, Jr.—Executive Assist- 
ant and Manager, Deere & Company. 

Clarence A. Nolph—Corporate Repre- 
sentative, Carrier Corporation. 

Earl M. Schara—Washington, D.C. Rep- 


resentative, Firestone International Com- 


pany. 

Kenneth P. Smith—Washington Repre- 
sentative, General Motors Overseas Opera- 
tion. 

Kenneth M. Spang—Vice President and 
Washington Representative, First National 
City Bank. 

Frank L. Statler—Manager, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Allis-Chalmers Corporation. 

Jesse K. Taylor, I[1I—Manager, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Office, Kaiser Engineers. 

Thomas A. Tharp—Manager of Govern- 
ment Relations, Regional Manager, Gen- 
eral Tire International Co. 

Walter DeCou Thomas—Assistant to the 
President and Manager of Washington, 
D.C. Office, FMC Corporation. 

William H. Thomas—Director, Govern- 
ment Relations, Universal Oil Products 
Company. 

James H. Webb—Director of Projects 
International, Airways Engineering Corpo- 
ration. 

Edward P. Wright—Washington Export 
Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Company. 


MADRAS—Consul General Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., center, chats with the Ch 
retary of Andhra Pradesh, V. K. Rao, left, and the Minister for Industries of Andhra 
Pradesh, J. Vengal Rao, during a recent tour in South India. 





Foreign Service Exam 
Set for December 2nd 


The annual examination for candi- 
dates for career appointments as For- 
eign Service Officers in the Depart- 
ment and as Foreign Service Infor- 
mation Officers in the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency will be held on Satur- 
day, December 2. 

The written examination will be 
given in 295 cities throughout the 
United States and at U. S. diplomatic 
and consular posts abroad. The dead- 
line for applications is October 21. 

Applicants must be at least 21 
years of age (an exception is made 
for any person over 20 who has suc- 
cessfully completed the junior year in 
college). An applicant must have 
been a citizen of the United States for 
at least 742 years at the time of the 
written examination. 

The Department is making a spe- 
cial effort to attract candidates inter- 
ested in economic, commercial and 
administrative work, and is emphasiz- 
ing its open employment policy, espe- 
cially in the recruitment of women 
and members of minority groups as 
Foreign Service and USIA Informa- 
tion Officers. Last year the Depart- 
ment emphasized much the same re- 
cruiting goals and achieved notable 
success. 


The USIA is particularly interested 
this year in attracting candidates with 
training or experience in the printed 
media. The Agency also has need for 
generalists who have a special apti- 
tude for the direction or management 
of USIA Information and Cultural 
Centers abroad. 


Additional details about the proce- 
dure have been furnished to all Dip- 
lomatic and Consular posts abroad. 
Further information and official ap- 
plication forms can be obtained from 
the Board of Examiners, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 20520. 


46,000 Announcements 


Over 46,000 announcement book- 
lets for the Foreign Service examina- 
tion have already been distributed. 
They have been sent to all posts over- 
seas; all Members of Congress; over 
1,000 placement officers throughout 
the country; over 850 different con- 
tacts on college campuses; veterans 
job centers; all regional offices of the 
Civil Service Commission and Federal 
job information centers; and various 
associations and organizations which 
requested copies to distribute to their 
membership. 
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Mr. Abshire, second from right, greets Senator Percy, second from left, during 
one of the Senator’s many visits to the Department. Also shown are John MacKenzie, 
left, Office of Congressional Relations, and Mr. Cohen. 


Percy Initiates Visits to the Department 


Senator Charles H. Percy (R.-Ill.), 
the newest member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, has 
initiated a series of visits to the De- 
partment to meet the makers of our 
foreign policy. 

Assistant Secretary of State for 
Congressional Relations David Ab- 
shire offered to have State Depart- 
ment officials come to his office for 
the briefings he wanted in connection 
with his new Committee duties. How- 
ever, Senator Percy insisted on the 
visits to the Department to have the 
opportunity to meet Department of- 
ficials “on their own ground” and to 
get a better feel for the Department 
on various levels. 

Accompanying the Senator was his 
Executive Assistant, Scott Cohen, 
who has worked with the Senator for 
a long period of time and who spe- 
cializes in foreign affairs for him. 

Senator Percy so far has met with 
top officials and Country Directors in 
AID, ACDA and the Bureaus of 
European, African, Near Easterp and 
East Asian Affairs. In his discussions 
he showed a keen interest in U.S. in- 
vestment opportunities abroad, ex- 
port promotion, and the efforts of 
our NATO allies to assist in reduc- 
ing the U.S. cost of maintaining 
troops in Europe. 

Since joining the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Senator Percy offered an 


amendment to the State Department 
Authorization Bill creating a position 
for Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, a position desired by 
the Department. 

Senator Percy serves on the Sub- 
committees on African, Far Eastern, 
and Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. As a member of the 
Joint Economic Committee he serves 
on the Subcommittee on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. 


AID Loans $10,300,000 
For Housing in Caribbean 


To help cope with the housing 
shortage in the Caribbean region, the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment has authorized a $10.3 million 
loan to the Caribbean Development 
Bank for use in eight Caribbean 
areas. A $2 million housing invest- 
ment guaranty was also authorized 
for the Bank. 

More than 18,000 people—about 
3500 low-income families—will ben- 
efit from the new housing, and the 
construction will provide new job op- 
portunities. Priorities for the financ- 
ing will be to the Bank’s smaller 
members: Antigua, Dominica, Gren- 
ida, St. Lucia, St. Kitts/Nevis/An- 
guilla, St. Vincent, Monserrat and 
British Honduras. 
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USIA Correspondent 
Follows Secretary: 
For 127,196 Miles! 


By MARIE KOENIG 


In the summer of 1969, I was 
standing near William Pierce Rogers 
on the bow of a ferryboat going from 
Kowloon to Hong Kong. It was my 
first overseas trip with the new Sec- 
retary of State. 

We had never formally met, and 
he turned to me and asked: “What do 
you do?” 

I answered: “I work for USIA, 
@ tolow yor pean ng om, Mrs. Koenig, USIA Correspondent assigned to the Department, and Mr. Rogers. 

Three years and 127,196 air miles 







































#, during | later—with another Rogers’ global plane. He decided to take it, and fairs, the Secretary of State knew 
acKenzie, | trip just completed—there is stamped picked some of his group to go along. better. As a diplomat with intense 
forever in my memory the incredible Ed Conley of VOA and I were two interest in making credible to the 
picture of an apparently stranded of the few whom he told: “Let’s get Arabs the even-handed U.S. approach 
nt U.S. Secretary of State standing in going!” to the Middle -East, he was aware 
partment | 114-degree heat during a dust storm Someone lifted me aboard the little ‘at his presence in San’a was im- 
| position | the tarmac of a desert airstrip at plane; and we were off, with only “roe i . 
for Eco- | mote Hodeida, Yemen. Secretary Rogers and his pilot aware f hh July 2, we were in the garden 
esired by It was July 1, 1972, and at that that it might already be too late in © the U.S. Embassy to applaud as 
moment I truly felt I had followed the day to reach the valley of the the American flag was raised for the 
the Sub- | him bs = end of ety —- Yemeni capital across the mountains. es on up the pole 
| r big, air-conditione SS. Air But we made it, landing i - . é ” i 
Piaget Force Boeing 707 was parked nearby. ing darkness on a renee aes = owe Old eee fiying 
Relations It a om us = od _ lights or navigational aide of any pe sear in the traditional dis- 
was far too large to land at our des- kind except the Yemeni spotter w ; 
he vermmg | tination of San’a across the high sat in the cockpit with the US. aie, . BU a wan ne ares ee 
eign Eco- mountains. men and literally pointed the way. Oe ean ore 


$ Es : p f : mission had been accomplished. 
cen tack C130 wn in fom _This episode inthe annals of Rog- Fying on to. Bahrain that afer 
God deuld ant take off. ers many journeys re-inforces what noon, Secretary Rogers told me that 
Secretary Rogers was faced with President Nixon wrote in the book “in a great many respects” he had 
a mini-crisis. Six Crises.” He called Rogers aman found Yemen “more exotic than 
Eyed by a curious crowd of who is cool under pressure, with ex- China.” 
Yemenis-2s he stood amidst a back- °C !<2! judgment. And he crowned each of us who 
drop of Soviet-supplied Mig jets, he For while it may have seemed dif- made the trip with traditional Yemeni 
had to do some fast calculating. ficult at the time to think of Yemen straw hats. Mine will be the “most 
Should he give up the trip to San’a 2S 4M important factor in world af- exotic” of any world souvenir. 
where he was due to join in the sur- 
prise announcement that Yemen had 
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aie Or should he reboard Air Force II The Bureau of Public Affairs receives requests from many parts of 
will neat and fly in safety and comfort to Bah- the country for talks or briefings at all levels on foreign policy and the 
d the rain, his next destination? work of the Department. 
“ob © | The last recourse for a flight to There is a continuing need for both generalists and specialists who 
‘ OP- |San’a was a 20-year-old, little C-54 can speak on current foreign affairs from the practitioner’s standpoint, 
pe eae iia a all tlt both to live audiences and on television and radio. 
Lag; es, Pie anther is a USIA colre- Officers interested in “speaking for State” are invited to notify their 










spondent assigned to the Department own Bureau’s Public Affairs Adviser or the Speakers Division. (P/PS, 
of State. The article first appeared in ext. 22234) 
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| POST CHANGES | 


The United States and the Repub- 
lic of the Sudan resumed diplomatic 
relations on July 25. 

The U. S. Embassy at Khartoum, 
the capital of the Sudan, was officially 
reopened on the same day. George C. 
Moore, who had served as Deputy 
Chief of Mission of the U.S. Interests 
Section, was designated as Chargé 
d’Affaires ad interim. 

The consular district served by the 
Embassy includes all of the Republic 
of the Sudan. 


* * * 


Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Yemen Arab 
Republic were resumed on July 1. 
The American Embassy, formerly the 
U.S. Interests Section of the Italian 
Embassy, at San’a, the capital of the 
Yemen Arab Republic, was officially 
reopened on the same day. Robert A. 
Stein was designated Chargé 
d’ Affaires ad interim. 

The consular district served by the 
Embassy is all of the Yemen Arab 
Republic. The Embassy will perform 
all consular services. 


* * * 


The United States recently estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the 
Sultanate of Oman, formerly known 
as the Sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman. The United States had main- 
tained consular relations with the Sul- 
tanate of Muscat and Oman since the 
early 19th century. 

Ambassador William A. Stoltzfus, 
Jr., presented his credentials on April 
17. The Ambassador to Oman will 
continue to reside at Kuwait, with a 
Chargé in residence at Muscat. 

An Embassy was opened at Mus- 
cat, the capital city of Oman, on July 
4. Clifford J. Quinlan, a career For- 
eign Service Officer, was designated 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. 

The consular district, which in- 
cludes all of the Sultanate of Oman, 
is temporarily served by consular of- 
ficers at Kuwait. 


The United States will provide an 
additional 150,000 tons of wheat and 
25,000 tons of edible oil to the peo- 
ple of Bangladesh, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development announced 
August 10. The additional foodstuffs 
are enough to feed approximately 
2,700,000 Bengalees for about four 
months. 
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EISENHOWER REPORTS 


Document Classifiers Are Greatly Reduced 


Since June 1 the number of per- 
sons in the Government with author- 
ity to classify national security infor- 
mation has been substantially re- 
duced, Ambassador John Eisenhower 
recently reported to President Nixon. 

Mr. Eisenhower, a former U.S. 
envoy to Belgium, is Chairman of the 
Interagency Classification Review 
Committee, which was established to 
ensure implementation of President 
Nixon’s Executive Order 11652 of 
March 8. 

The Order, which resulted from 
the first major overhaul of the secu- 
rity classification since 1954, became 
effective June 1. 

During the first two months, the 
total number of persons authorized to 
classify national security information 
in the major Departments and Agen- 
cies was reduced from 43,586 to 
16,238—or 63 percent. 

These figures do not include CIA, 
which has made an overall reduction 
of 26 percent and a reduction in Top 
Secret of 84 percent. 

In the State Department, the num- 
ber of persons authorized to classify 
Top Secret information was reduced 
from 800 to 272, or 66 percent, Am- 
bassador Eisenhower reported on 
August 3. 

The number of persons in the De- 
partment authorized to classify Secret 
information rose from 950 to 1,047. 
But the number authorized to classify 
Confidential information was cut 
from 3,685 to 914, or 75 percent. 

Overall, the number in the Depart- 
ment was reduced from 5,435 em- 
ployees to 2,233, or 59 percent. 

The President’s Executive Order 
replaced old Executive Order 10501. 


The new Order provides for more 
stringent criteria for determining clas- 
sification; a substantial reduction in 
the number of persons who may clas- 
sify and a reduction in the number of 
Departments and Agencies that may 
classify—from 37 to 25; a require- 
ment that Departments maintain lists 
of those persons with authority to 
classify; and timetables of six to ten 
years for automatic declassification of 
documents, with certain exceptions 
which fall into four specic groups 
(See NEWSLETTER, April). 

The Order also provides for a 
mandatory procedure to review re- 
quests for disclosure of documents 
more than ten years old. 

The Interagency Classification Re- 
view Committee is comprised of the 
General Counsels of State, Defense, 
CIA, Justice, and representatives 
from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the National Security Council 
staff. 

The Department’s representative 
on the Committee is John R. Steven- 
son, Legal Adviser. 

The Committee recently approved 
the Departmental implemental regu- 
lations. They were published in the 
Federal Register on August 3. 


Women are not immune to heart 
attack, the Washington Heart Asso- 
ciation says. Although men seem to 
be 5 to 20 times more vulnerable to 
coronaries during middle age, heart 
attack strikes women aged 65 and 
above almost as frequently as men. 
For information on how the risk of 
heart attack in both men and women 
can be reduced, call 296-4697. 


Most 1946 Foreign Policy Records Declassified 


The Department has declassified almost all of its foreign policy rec- 
ords for the year 1946. It was done by special administrative decision 
and does not void the Department’s standing regulation which provides 
for the opening of records 30 years old. 

This action is a part of the President’s program for declassifying 
Government papers as soon as possible. Many of the most important 
papers in the Department's files for 1946 have already been declassified 
and published in the Department’s continuing series, “Foreign Relations 
of the United States”, which runs to 11 volumes for 1946, 

The bulk of the Department’s records for 1946 are in the custody 
of the National Archives and Records Service, and most of them are 
physically in the National Archives building in Washington, D.C. The 
may now be consulted by all researchers in accordance with the stand- 
ard procedures of the National Archives. 
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American Embassy 
Cited for Disaster 
Aid to Philippines 


MANILA—The Philippine Repub- 
lic Presidential Unit Citation Badge 
was awarded to U.S. Mission person- 
nel and to more than 30 U.S. Armed 
Forces units for “outstanding service 
during recent Philippine disaster relief 
operations in the flood-stricken prov- 
inces of Central Luzon.” 

President Ferdinand E. Marcos, at 
a ceremony in Malacanang Palace on 
August 14, gave the citation to Amer- 
ican Ambassador Henry A. Byroade 
and representatives of U.S. military 
units that participated in the relief 
operations from July 22 to August 13. 

The presentation marked only the 
second time since World War II that 
the citation has been awarded to 
forces of an allied nation. 

President Marcos, in special com- 
mendatory remarks, acclaimed the 
extremely valuable assistance pro- 
vided by personnel of the U.S. Em- 
bassy and the Philippine Office of the 
U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment. He commended the USAID 
Manila director, Thomas C. Niblock, 
for outstanding support and aid his 
personnel provided. 

Included among the officials who 
represented their service units were 
Rear Admiral John H. Dick, the 
Commander in Chief Pacific Repre- 
sentative in the Philippines who di- 
rected and coordinated U.S. Armed 


Ambassador Byroade, left; Rear Admiral Dick and President Ferdinand E. Marcos. 


Forces disaster relief operations. 

“The selfless efforts of the officers 
and men of these units helped im- 
measurably in the rescue, evacuation, 
inoculation and medical treatment of 
disaster victims as well as in the 
timely delivery of medical and food 
supplies to inundated areas,” the cita- 
tion read. 


“Notwithstanding the adverse con- 
ditions under which’ many of their 
personnel operated, these units played 
their role in an exemplary manner, 
thereby earning the appreciation not 
only of the countless beneficiaries of 
their humanitarian work but also of 
the Republica of the Philippines as a 
whole.” 


MANILA—Ambassador Henry A. Byroade, standing, center, poses with the Foreign Service Local Employees after pre- 
senting each of them with a Cash Award and a Letter of Appreciation for their dedication to service and participation 
in the U.S. Government's efforts to aid the people of the Philippines during the recent floods in Central Luzon. 
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A CONGRESSMAN AND 2 FSO’S 


The President Names Three Ambassadors 


President Nixon has announced his 
intention to nominate a Congressman 
and two career Foreign Service Offi- 
cers as Ambassadors. They are: 


Representative Frank T. Bow 
(R.—Ohio) as Ambassador to Pan- 
ama. 


FSO Joseph A. Mendenhall as 
Ambassador to the Malagasy Repub- 
lic. 

FSO Talcott W. Seelye as Ambas- 
sador to the Republic of Tunisia. 


In Panama, Representative Bow 
would succeed Ambassador Robert 
M. Sayre, who has served there since 
1969. 

Mr. Bow, the ranking Republican 
member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, has represented the 16th 
District of Ohio since 1951. 


In the 88th Congress, Mr. Bow 
was chairman of the Republican Task 
Force on Budget Reduction which led 
the way to savings in appropriations 
of $11 billions. He also has served 
on the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tees for the State, Commerce and Jus- 
tice Departments, the Judiciary, the 
Legislative and Deficiencies since 
coming to the committee in 1953. 

Prior to his election to Congress, 
Mr. Bow practiced law in Canton, 
Ohio. 

In the Malagasy Republic, Mr. 
Mendenhall will succeed Anthony D. 
Marshall who was appointed Ambas- 
sador to Trinidad and Tobago. Since 
1970 the Ambassador-designate has 
served as a Foreign Service Inspector. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
1946 and early served in economic 
posts at Reykjavik and Bern. His as- 
signments have included Officer in 
Charge of Viet-Nam Affairs (1957- 
59), Chief of the Political Section in 
Saigon (1959-62), study at the Na- 
tional War College, United Nations 
Adviser for the Bureau of East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, Deputy Director 
of the Office of South East Asian Af- 
fairs (1964), Director of the AID 
Mission and Counselor of Embassy 
for Economic Affairs in Vientiane. 
From 1968 to 1970 he was Deputy 
Assistant Administrator for AID, 
Bureau of Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Seelye, Ambassdor-Designate 
to Tunisia, has been Country Direc- 
tor for Lebanon, Jordan, Syrian Arab 
Republic and Iraq since 1968. In 
Tunis he succeeds John A. Calhoun, 
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Mr. Mendenhall 


Mr. Seelye 


who has retired from the Foreign 
Service. 

Mr. Seelye joined the Department 
in 1949 as a political analyst, and in 
1950 went to West Germany as 
resident officer in Stuttgart and Ulm. 

From 1952 to 1955, Mr. Seelye 
served as political officer at the Amer- 
ican Embassy in Amman, Jordan. In 
1956 he went to Kuwait, where he 
remained until 1960. 

Mr. Seelye served in the Bureau of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs from 1960 to 1964, and spent 
the 1964-65 academic year at the 
National War College. 

He was assigned to Saudi Arabia 
as Deputy Chief of Mission at the 
American Embassy in Jidda in 1965 
and remained there until returning to 
Washington in 1968 to take his pres- 
ent assignment. 


Watson Is Resigning 


Arthur K. Watson is resigning 
soon from his post as Ambassador to 
France. In a letter of August 18 to 
President Nixon, the Ambassador 
said he was “very much troubled by 
asthma” and his doctor “advises me 
that I must resign.” 

President Nixon, who made the 
announcement on August 30, said he 
accepted the resignation “with the 
greatest regret.” In a letter to Am- 
bassador Watson, the President 
praised him as “a superb representa- 
tive to our oldest ally and friend.” 


Moore Made Counselor 
on International Law 


Professor John Norton Moore has 
been appointed the new Counselor on 
International Law in the Office of the 
Legal Adviser. 

The position was 

created two years 
ago for policy plan- 
ning in  interna- 
tional law and was 
held earlier by Pro- 
fessors Louis B. 
Sohn and Richard 
R. Baxter, both of 
the Harvard Law 
School. 

Mr. Moore is 
Professor of Law Mr. Moore 
and Director of the Graduate Pro- 
gram at the University of Virginia 
School of Law and during the past 
year was an Associate of the Center 
for Advanced Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

He has been a member of the State 
Department Advisory Panel on In- 
ternational Law and has lectured at 
the Foreign Service Institute, the 
National and Naval War Colleges and 
the Judge Advocate General School 
of the Army. 

Professor Moore has been active 
in international legal associations and 
is currently a member of the Board 
of Editors of the American Journal 
of International Law, the Board of 
Review and Development and the 
Executive Council of the American 
Society of International Law, and 
serves as Chairman of the Committee 
on International Law and the Use 
of Force of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. During 1971 he was the 
Chairman of the Annual Meeting of 
the American Society of International 
Law. 

He has written widely on the con- 
stitutional and international legal as- 
pects of world order and national se- 
curity issues. His books include “Law 
and the Indo-China War,” to be pub- 
lished this summer; “The Arab-Israeli 
Conflict”, a three-volume reader and 
documentary history of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and “Law and Civil 
War in the Modern World,” a vol- 
ume of writings on theoretical aspects 
in the control of internal conflict and 
intervention, both of which will be 
published later this year. During the 
past few years he has worked ex- 
tensively on the constitutional aspects 
of Executive-Congressional relations, 
testifying in both the House and 
Senate on the War Powers measures 
and in the Senate on the treaty power. 
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Rules Liberalized on 
Payment for Diagnostic 
Admissions to Hospitals 


The Civil Service Commission has 
advised Federal employees that blue 
Cross-Blue Shield has agreed to pay 
supplemental benefits related to diag- 
nostic admissions to hospitals in 1971 
and 1972. Supplemental benefits are 
subject to a deductible whereas basic 
benefits are not. 

For some time, the Government- 
wide Service Benefit Plan (Blue 
Cross-Blue Shiled) has been denying 
claims for certain hospital costs con- 
nected with admissions solely for di- 
agnostic tests. Claims denied have 
been for hospital room and board 
and related medical care when the di- 
agnostic tests could have been made 
on an out-patient basis without ad- 
versely affecting the person’s health 
or the quality of medical care pro- 
vided. Payments have been made 
under basic benefits for the diagnostic 
tests themselves. 

Federal employees or annuitants 
whose claims for benefits related to 
diagnostic admissions have been re- 
jected by Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
should now submit a supplemental 
benefits claim for these expenses to 
their local Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
plan, the Commission said. Claims 
for such expenses incurred in 1971 
and 1972 must be submitted no later 
than December 31, 1973. Forms for 
submitting supplemental benefit 
claims may be obtained from any 
local Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan. 

The Commission has received re- 
ports from about 140 employees 
whose claims have been rejected, and 
will contact each of them promptly to 
advise them on resubmitting their 
claims. 

The Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan 
for Federal employees and annuitants 
does provide basic benefits for ex- 
penses related to diagnostic hospital 
admissions when the confinement is 
medically necessary. Any Federal 
employee or annuitant who has had a 
claim for basic benefits rejected in 
such cases may also ask the Plan to 
reconsider if the claimant believes the 
hospital admission was medically nec- 
essary. Requests for reconsideration 
of such claims should also be sub- 
mitted to the local Blue Cross plan. 


Harry G. Seidel, a U.S. business 
representative overseas for most of 
the past 25 years, was sworn in Au- 
gust 7 as Director of the U.S. Agency 
for International Development (AID) 
Mission to Morocco. 
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POSTHUMOUS AWARD-—Secretary Rogers presents the Secretary's Award to 
Mrs. Marilyn Smith, widow of FSR Joseph B. Smith, AID, who was killed by a 


. Viet Cong mine. Looking on are Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Smith, his parents. 


FSR Joseph Smith Honored Posthumously 


Secretary Rogers last month pre- 
sented the Department’s highest 
award to FSR Joseph B. Smith, an 
AID Assistant Area Development Of- 
ficer who was killed by a Viet Cong 
mine on August 30, 1970. 

The posthumous _ Secretary’s 
Award, a bronze plaque, was ac- 
cepted by his widow, Mrs. Marilyn 
Smith. 

The young officer was cited “for 
outstanding courage and disregard for 
personal safety, sacrificing his life for 
dedication to duty in Viet-Nam.” 

Attending the special ceremony in 
the Secretary’s office on August 10 
were Dr. John A. Hannah, AID Ad- 
ministrator; Robert H. Nooter, AID 
Deputy Coordinator of Supporting 
Assistance, who delivered an eulogy; 
Mr. Smith’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 


Joseph E. Smith, and close friends; 
Robert C. Brewster, Acting Director 
General of the Foreign Service and 
Director of Personnel; Ambassador 
William H. Sullivan, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs, and other AID and 
Department officials. 

Mr. Smith was killed when the ve- 
hicle he was driving hit a mine in 
Quang Nam Province. He was visit- 
ing a refugee settlement camp on 
Go-Noi Island, Dien Ban District, at 
that time. 

The Secretary’s Award was the 
second posthumous honor in recent 
months. On Memorial Day of this 
year a building to house advisory per- 
sonnel of the Quang Nam Province 
Development Division was dedicated 
to Mr. Smith. 


IN APPRECIATION—Howard E. Sollenberger, Director of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, presented certificates of appreciation to retiring Passport Office staff members 
Francis W. Brew, C. Donald Floyd and Henry F. Kupiec in recognition of their 
contributions to FSI’s School of Professional Studies as lecturers on citizenship and 
passport services. Pictured are, from left to right, William P. Boswell, Coordinator, 
Consular Training, FSI; Mr. Brew, Mr. Floyd, Mr. Kupiec, Mr. Soilenberger and 
Francis G. Rando, Chief of the Foreign Operations Division, Passport Office. 
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SUCCEEDS MUNSING 


Jane Thompson Heads Art in Embassies 


Jane M. Thompson—artist, : art 
consultant, studio manager, a fund 
raiser for the Kennedy Center and 
widow of Ambassador Llewellyn E. 
Thompson, Jr.—recently assumed 
her new duties as Director of the Art 
in Embassies Program. 

Mrs. Thompson succeeds Stefan P. 
Munsing, who has been assigned as 
the U.S. Cultural Attaché in Copen- 
hagen. 

Mr. Munsing, who served at posts 
in Munich, Berlin, Innsbruck, Lintz, 
London, Copenhagen and Washing- 
ton, had headed the Art in Embassies 
program since August 1968. A For- 
eign Service Information Officer, he 
was on detail to the Department from 
USIA. 

With Mr. Munsing’s reassignment 
A/ART was transferred to the Au- 
dio-Visual Services Division, OPR/ 
VS, headed by Fernleigh R. Granin- 
ger. 

In her new position Mrs. Thomp- 
son will collect representative Ameri- 
can art for use in U.S. Embassies and 
official residences abroad. 

She will also serve as the Depart- 
ment’s contact for foundations, mu- 
seums, galleries and individuals who 
may wish to lend or donate paintings, 
sculpture, prints and other objets 
dart for display in the embassies or 
residences. 

Mrs. Thompson will coordinate in- 
formation of possible use to donors 
and will work with U.S. Ambassadors 
and other Principal Officers and their 
wives—and with the Office of For- 
eign buildings headed by Earnest J. 
Warlow. She will likewise seek addi- 
tional sources such as corporations, 
collectors and others who may wish 
to assist in the program of displaying 
American visual arts abroad. 

The new Director will work closely 
with the Woodward Foundation, es- 
tablished by Ambassador Stanley 
' Woodward, in arranging many of the 
art collections. 

The Woodward Foundation has 
loaned scores of outstanding paint- 
ings to many Ambassadors for their 
residences abroad. Many of the 
works also have been displayed in 
Washington—including the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

Since January 1964, when the Art 


1,748—as of April of this year—and 
are valued at more than $1,740,000. 

More than 400 paintings and 
prints were donated by the generous 
artists and collectors, and 1,345 were 
loaned. During the past eight years 
594 artists, from 37 States and the 
District of Columbia, have been rep- 
resented in the collections. 

Currently, 925 original paintings 
and other objets d’art are on view in 
U.S. Embassies and official residences 
around the globe. 

Over the years the works have 
drawn much praise—from art critics 
in foreign lands, from the Diplomatic 
Corps, from visiting American busi- 
nessmen, and from U.S. Chiefs of 
Mission. 

Artists, too, are pleased to find 
new audiences. Many viewers abroad 
become so interested in the works 
they offer to buy the paintings on the 
spot. Although the Art in Embassies 
Program does not stress sales per se, 


no less than 94 paintings have been 
sold to date, with the artists receiving 
the proceeds. 

In a sense, the Art in Embassy 
Program is similar to a circulating li- 
brary. After an Ambassador or Prin- 
cipal Officer is assigned abroad, he or 
his wife have an opportunity to view 
what paintings are available to grace 
the Embassy or residence. 

They may select the ones they like. 
The paintings are then shipped to the 
post. After the Ambassador or Prin- 
cipal Officer is reassigned, the collec- 
tion is returned to Washington. 

The collections vary in size. Some 
Ambassadors prefer samplings of 
representative American art. Others 
prefer contemporary art. But whether 
traditional or avant garde, all are 
conversational pieces. 

As the wife of the distinguished 
Ambassador who served as envoy to 
Austria and the Soviet Union, Mrs. 
Thompson saw how art can be used 
to advance the U.S. cultural program 
—and how effective the program is. 

She herself helped select some of 
the paintings that were displayed in 
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COLLAGE—Mrs. Llewellyn E. Thompson, Director of the Art in Embassies Program, 
and Royce Rock, Assistant, admire “Summer Suite F,” a collage by Conrad Marca- 
Relli, loaned to the Program by Marlborough Gallery, Inc., of New York City. 
Currently 925 original works are on view in Embassies and Residences. 


in Embassies Program was estab- 
lished in the Department, more than 
180 art collections have been sent to 
73 posts abroad. Original works total 
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Spaso House, the Ambassador’s resi- 
dence in Moscow. 
“Embassy officers and their wives 






















bassy who have mingled with Soviet guests 
ng li- | & Spaso House receptions agree that 
Prin. | the paintings have generated much 
he or | imterest and lively pro-and-con dis- 
view | cussions among Soviet viewers of di- 
grace | Verse professions and backgrounds,” 
she told the NEWSLETTER. “These in- 
y like clude government officials, educa- 
to the tional, economic, scientific and cul- 
Prin. | tural leaders, as well as members of 
ollec. | the artistic and literary professions. 
“Perhaps the most important con- 
Some | tribution of the collection has been to 
3 of show the unlimited range of possibili- 
Ythers | ties open to American artists. 
hether “Many Soviet visitors, including 
ll are | Some who have not liked the paint- 
ings, have remarked that they were 
uished 
yoy to 
Mrs. 
> used 
ogram 
am . is 
me of GUATEMALA—Each year the 
ved in Neurological Institute of Guatemala 


sponsors an art competition, called 
JUANNIO, to raise funds for the 
care and training of retarded chil- 
dren. The paintings and sculptures 
are donated by leading Guatemalan 
and other Central American painters 
and sculptors. 


The first phase of the exhibit in- 
volves the judging and awarding of 
prizes. This is followed by an auction 
of the works presented. Over the 
years JUANNIO has become the 
most important plastic art exhibition 
in Guatemala. Traditionally, the ex- 
hibit and auction take place in the 
spacious facilities of the American 
Club made available free of charge 
for this purpose. 

This year the Organizing Commit- 
tee asked the U.S. Ambassador, 
William G. Bowdler, to be one of the 
sponsors. They also requested that 
he seek donations of works of art 
from leading American artists. 

With the help of the Cultural Af- 
fairs Officer, Robert Ebersole, Am- 
bassador Bowdler enlisted the co- 
operation of eight of our best known 
painters: Helen Frankenthaler, Jasper 
Johns, Roy Lichtenstein, Claes Old- 
enburg, George Segal, Carol Sum- 
mers, Ernst Trova and Jack Younger- 
man. The initial approach to the art- 
ists was on the basis of asking them 
to sign copies of their own posters 





































ram, 
sdasaet furnished by USIS. Not only did they 
k City. | agree to do this, but they also con- 





tributed seven other works. 





RESPONSIVE PAINTERS 


U.S. Artists Help Retarded Children’s Fund 


impressed by the wide range of crea- 
tive freedom which the artists in this 
collection apparently enjoy.” 

Mrs. Thompson was twice in Mos- 
cow: her husband served as the U.S. 
Ambassdor to the Soviet Union from 
1957 to 1962 and again from 1966 
to 1969. 

“On our second tour in Moscow I 
saw the full impact of the Art in Em- 
bassy Program,” she said. “In any 
number of the U.S. Embassies in Eu- 
rope people were very interested in 
early American paintings, paintings 
of western Montana, the cornfields of 
Iowa, life in the United States, and 
how the country was and how it is 
today. And, of course, many were in- 
terested in the new artists, in the con- 
temporary art scene in the United 


States, and in the new trends.” 


While the posters and prints of 
the American artists were outside 
the competition, they awakened great 
interest and made a major contribu- 
tion to the artistic and financial suc- 
cess of the exhibition. 

The enthusiasm and generosity of 
the American artists in supporting 





Mrs. Thompson in her office in OPR/VS. 


this major cultural and humanitarian 
event in Guatemala was a matter of 
great pride and satisfaction to Em- 
bassy personnel. 


Displaying works donated to JUANNIO by American artists are, left to right, 
Mariflor de Solis, Coordinator for the Committee of the Partners of the Alliance 
and JUANNIO organizer; Ambassador Bowdler, Ing. Francisco Perez Reyes, Presi- 
dent of the Fine Arts Commission, and Cultural Affairs Officer Robert Ebersole. 
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Posts to Designate 
Federal Women’s 


Program Coordinator 


The Department has requested the 
Chief of Mission at each diplomatic 
mission employing six or more 
women State and USIA employees— 
who are U.S. citizens—to designate 
a member of the post as the Fed- 
eral Women’s Program Coordinator 
(FWPC). 

In a circular telegram on August 8, 
the Department pointed out that “the 
role of the FWPC is to be alert to 
special concerns of women at the 
post, be available to counsel with 
women in terms of these special con- 
cerns, and advise post officials on 
matters relating to equal employment 
opportunity for women as they relate 
to post management. 

“In most cases the concerns of 
women will be recognized through 
the normal personnel structure. The 
FWPC is established essentially to 
provide an additional point of view 
on equal employment opportunity as 
it affects women. The FWPC should 
work closely with the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Counsel at post in 
carrying out these responsibilities. 


Questions on the program may be 
referred to M/WA, Room 4253, De- 
partment of State, and for USIA, to 
IOP/C, Room 606C, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 


34 Women Employees 
Choose Ms. Designation 


Thirty-four women had taken the 
option to be designated as Ms. in 
the official records as of August 31. 

The first 34 Ms.’s represent For- 
eign Service Officers, Foreign Service 
Reserve Officers, and Civil Service 
Officers, both single and married. 
They also represent age ranges from 
the 20’s to the 50’s, and occupations 
include program management, secre- 
tarial, administration, economics, po- 
litical, etc.—a true cross section. 

Airgram 5399 provided that 
“Women who wish to request the use 
of Ms. should so indicate by correct- 
ing Item § of their Personnel Audit 
Reports (PAR’s) . . .” and “Those 
employees desiring an immediate 
change may send an Operations 
Memorandum to that effect to PER/ 
PMS/PA/AR (Room 1822 NS).” 


GUIDELINES ESTABLISHED 


Benefits, Allowances 


The Department, AID and USIA 
recently established uniform guide- 
lines on benefits and allowances for 
working couples officially assigned 
abroad. 

The new policy was outlined in a 
Circular Telegram to all U.S. diplo- 
matic and consular posts on July 13. 
Changes to implement the new policy 
are now being prepared and will be 
issued as soon as possible. 

In general, each employee member 
of a working couple will receive all 
benefits relating to his or her employ- 
ment on the same basis as all other 
employees, with a few exceptions: 

Household effects, shipping and 
storage allowances and quarters al- 
lowances will normally be granted at 
the “without family” rate for each 
employee, if there are no dependents. 
However, if the working couple has 
dependents, one—not both—of the 
employed members of the family will 
normally be granted the “with fam- 
ily” rate. 

In carrying out the above policy, 
the authorizing officer at each post 
“shall continue to be authorized to 
reduce quarters allowances when cir- 
cumstances (e.g. avoiding inappro- 
priate ostentation) make a lower pay- 
ment proper (see Standardized Regu- 
lations 134.2).” 

The guideline message also points 
out that the present practice of as- 
signing government owned or leased 
quarters based largely on family size 
and on representational responsibili- 
ties, rather than strictly on rank, shall 
also be continued. 

In no case will duplicative pay- 
ments be authorized for any single 
benefit or perquisite. For example, a 
dependent child will not be author- 
ized additional educational travel be- 
cause both parents are employed. 
Neither will an employee be entitled 
to home leave in his own right and 
also as a dependent. 

The Supply and Transportation 
Offices of each foreign affairs agency 
and the Allowances Staff of the De- 
partment will review actual shipments 
and storage of household effects and 
quarters allowances exvenditures. 

The Department, AID and USIA 
will study the findings and consider 
appropriate changes in the policy. 

Interpretations of the regulations 
will be the responsibility of the AlI- 
lowances Staff (A/ALS) in the De- 
partment; the Office of Personnel and 
Manpower (PM/PPE) in AID; and 


for Working Couples 


the Office of Personnel and Training 
(IPS/S) in USIA. 

Inquiries from the field may be 
sent to the appropriate agency for re- 
solution. 



















New Assignment Plan 


The Office of Personnel has 
adopted a new procedure for the post 
assignment of working couples. The 
object is to give both spouses opti- 
mum Career op’ 










portunities. 

To effect this, the personnel officer 
responsible for the assignment of the 
senior member will coordinate the as- 
signment of both members of the 
man and wife team. 

Previously, each spouse worked 

separately with the assignment officer 
concerned with his or her rank and 
specialty. 
The new procedure was instituted 
at the direction of William B. Ma- 
comber, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management, in response to a sugges- 
tion made by FSO Teresita C. Schaf- 
fer, Bureau of Economic Affairs. 


U.S. Embassy Women 
Help Khmer Refugees 


Seventy hard-working volunteers, 
including many women from the U.S. 
Embassy in Phnom Penh, are assist- 
ing Khmer victims of war. 

Since January the group, who call 
themselves the International Volun- 
teers of Help and Assistance to Ref- 
ugees, have aided more than 1,250 
women and children. 

The volunteers, both Khmer and 
foreign, visit three refugee camps sev- 
eral times a week and work with the 
women and children on hygiene, 
medical and pyschological welfare. 

The volunteers have collected 
funds from the U.S. and foreign Em- 
bassies, from private and commercial 
Khmer firms, and from individuals. 
In addition, the women sponsor a 
monthly luncheon and make dona- 
tions to the cause. 

President of the Volunteers is Mrs. 
Saukam Khoy, wife of the Inspector 
General of the Khmer Army. The 
Vice President is Mrs. Thomas O. 
Enders, wife of the Deputy Chief of 
Mission at the Embassy in Phnom 
Penh. 

Among the Volunteers are Mrs. 
Albert Burger, Mrs. Richard Tripp, 
Mrs. Ray Burnell and Mrs. Mark 
Berent. 
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Home Leave Expense 
May Be Deductible 
For Some Employees 


Some Foreign Service employees 
may find that they are entitled to 
claim home leave expenses as a Fed- 
eral income tax deduction and pos- 
sibly receive a refund of taxes paid in 
the last three calendar years. 

Late in 1971, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the 9th District decided 
that a Foreign Service Officer may 
deduct home leave expenses for 
travel, food, and lodging from his 
Federal income taxes. (See NEWSLET- 
TER, November, 1971.) The court also 
held that the expenses for a Foreign 


Service Officer’s family members who . 


accompany him are not deductible. 

The case involved FSO Bruce 
Cornwall Stratton and Mrs. Stratton 
as plaintiffs-appellants. Mr. Stratton 
deducted from his Federal income tax 
returns for 1962 and 1963 the unre- 
imbursed expenditures he incurred 
for transportation, meals and lodg- 
ing for himself and his family during 
the period he was on home leave as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses, pursuant to Section 162(a), 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
disallowed the deductions and was 
upheld by the Tax Court. The 9th 
Circuit Court decision reversed the 
Tax Court. 

Subsequently, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service took the view that the 
decision of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the 9th District (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada) was applicable 
only in those states and cautioned 
that the Internal Revenue Service 
might challenge such deductions in 
other districts. 

Another Foreign Service employee 
submitted an amended 1968 return 
making a similar claim for deduc- 
tions and was recently advised by the 
Internal Revenue Service that he has 
been issued an increased refund of 
taxes withheld. Since the employee 
was not a resident of the jurisdic- 
tional area of the Court of Appeals 
of the 9th U.S. Circuit, this may be 
of interest to other Foreign Service 
personnel, particularly those overseas 
who do not have the opportunity to 
consult Internal Revenue Service of- 
ficers. 

With the advice of a local Internal 
Revenue Service tax assistor, the 
employee filed form 1040X, Amend- 
ed Return, for 1968 deducting his 
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Consumer Price Index Box Score 


The Consumer Price Index for July* reached 125.5 This is two and 
one-half percent above 122.4, the current Foreign Service base level. 
The index must reach 126.1, three percent above the base level, before 
another Foreign Service annuity increase will be triggered. 

In the Civil Service cycle, an annuity increase became effective 
July 1, 1972, based on the April index level of 124.3. Another Civil 
Service increase will not occur until the CPI reaches 128.1, three per- 
cent above the current Civil Service base, and remains at or above that 
level for three consecutive months. 









* Latest released as the NEWSLETTER went to press. 





unreimbursed expenses for lodging Some three months later he re- 
and meals during the period of home ceived from the Internal Revenue 
leave, plus the cost of transportation Service a statement that his amended 
not covered by the Government. return had been accepted and check 
Having recomputed his deductions, for the full refund he had computed. 


the employee then calculated his Amended returns may be filed up 
taxes and the amount of additional : 

refund to which he believed he was °° three wee after the tax year in 
entitled. He filed the form 1040X uestion. This means that amended 
with the Internal Revenue Service ‘eturns for tax year 1969 may be 
and submitted, as required, a full ex- filed any time before April 15, 1973 
planation of the reasons for amend- and amended returns for 1970 and 
ing his return, citing the 9th Circuit 1971 may be filed before the normal 
Court ruling in the Stratton appeal. deadline in 1974 and 1975. 


CSC Proposed Changes in Equal Employment Rules 


The Civil Service Commission has e Assure that equal opportunity 
asked interested groups and organiza- for women is an integral part of 
tions, along with Federal agencies, agencies’ overall EEO programs. 
for their comments and suggestions e Provide for Commission review 
on proposed changes in Federal of the qualifications of agency EEO 
Equal Employment Opportunity reg- program officials. 
ulations. e Provide for Commission review 

Designed primarily to implement of manpower and resources assigned 
the Equal Employment Opportunity by agencies to EEO programs. 

Act of 1972, signed into law by Pres- e Authorize remedial actions fol- 
ident Nixon on March 24, the pro- lowing a finding of discrimination, in- 
posed regulations also reflect other cluding awards of back pay for as 
changes to enhance the Government- much as two years and special con- 


wide EEO in the Federal service. sideration in promotion or hiring 
The EEO Act brings Federal agen- where appropriate. 
cies and employees for the first time e Set time limits in which an 


under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, agency must act on a finding of dis- 
as amended, and broadens the Civil crimination by a complaint examiner. 
Service Commission’s enforcement Proposed regulation changes also 
authority to assure a strengthened include requirements for the submis- 
equal employment opportunity pro- sion of agency equal employment op- 
gram in the Federal Government. portunity action plans for Commis- 
The Commission consulted with sion review and approval as called 
representatives of minority, civil for in the legislation. The Commis- 
rights and women’s groups, and sion issued detailed instructions last 
union officials in a series of meetings month on the development and sub- 
held at the Commission early in mission of agency plans. 
August. Final regulations will be 
published soon after all comments 


have been considered. Responding to a request from the 
Among other things, the proposed Korean Government, the U.S. Gov- 
regulations would: ernment is providing a million pounds 


e Strengthen EEO complaint and of Food for Peace wheat flour for 
appeals procedures and the require- free distribution to the victims of the 
ments for timely processing of dis- flood in that country, AID announced 
crimination complaints. August 22. 
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INITIATED—Participants in FSI’s new Basic Administrative Chites are pictured from left to right: ones Millerin, B&F lec- 
turer; Michael Nayor, David Worth, Jonathan Kranz, Joseph Hulings, Ronald Rabens, William Mims, Leslie Doak, Robert 
Park, Course Chairman; Pauline Wright, Irene Haugrose, Leroy Simpkins, John Grassle, Julia Reese, Stephen King, Alice 
Shedlock, Leslie Munroe, Benjamin Jackson, James Mason, Eugene McCarthy, James Grusheski, Ariel Cardoso, W. Douglas 
Frank, Laura Schmidt, Robert Wilson, Harry Wetherbee, and Eugene Szopa, Coordinator, Administrative Training. Not 
shown are William Hoffman, and Arlene Gemmil. The course will be given again-in January. 


First Session of New Basic Administrative 


Twenty-six employees attended the 
first session of the Basic Administra- 
tive Course which was held from July 
10 to August 11 at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. 

The new course replaced the for- 
mer Personnel, Budget and Fiscal, 
and General Services courses. It con- 
tained sessions on local and Ameri- 
can personnel programs, disbursing, 
budgeting, fiscal operations, travel 
and transportation, procurement and 
contracting, property maintenance, 
security, communications, supervision 
and the Shared Administrative Sup- 
port Program. 

The course was structured to give 
the participants a basic knowledge of 
all the administrative sub-functions 
overseas as well as a background 
knowledge of the various administra- 


LISBON—Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., J. Kent 
Goodspeed presents trophies to FSO’s 
Greg Mattson, left, and Rex Stephenson, 
winners of the men’s doubles in Lisbon’s 
1972 Spring Diplomatic Tennis Tourna- 
ment. Mr. Stephenson also won the 
men’s singles division. 
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tive elements within the Department. 

Participants were a mixture of new 
Foreign Service Officers from the ad- 
ministrative cone and Foreign Service 
employees with some experience in 
one or more of the administrative 
sub-functions. 

FSI will offer the Basic Adminis- 
trative Course twice a year and the 
next session will be given in January 


Course Held at FSI 


1973. Participants would normally be 
in the grade range of FSO-8 to 6 or 
the FSSO equivalent. 

Interested employees should com- 
municate with their Personnel Coun- 
selors regarding possible assignment 
to future sessions. For overseas per- 
sonnel, assignment to the course 
would normally be tied into home 
leave and/or transfer travel. 


Threshold Board Ends Review of FSO-6's 


The 1971 Threshold Review 
Board has completed its review of 
Class 6 officers eligible for promo- 
tion as of May 31, 1972, submitted 
its findings to the Director General 
and has been dismissed. 

Earlier this year the Board re- 
viewed officers eligible as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1971 (NEWSLETTER March 
1972) and 60 promotions drawn 
from the rank-order lists became 
effective May 28, 1972. 

Since preparation of the first rank- 
order lists, the Board continued to 
meet in monthly sessions through 
July. Its work consisted primarily of 
considering the performance and 
threshold files of (1) the 38 newly 


Number 


Track Competing 


Econ/Com 
Pol 


Total Choices 335 


eligible candidates, (2) the 16 
officers who had selected new alter- 
nate cones in which to compete, and 
(3) the 25 officers on whom substan- 
tial new information had been sub- 
mitted, if they requested a review. 

The final lists of officers by track 
included those on the first lists who 
were not promoted and those newly 
eligibles the Board judged as also 
meriting promotion. 

The table below represents a 
breakdown for each track of the 
number of officers competing, the 
number rank-ordered, and the num- 
ber not recommended for promotion. 

The total number of officers was 
190. 


Meriting 
Promotion Now 


Not 
Recommended 


Of the 190 officers, 104 were recommended for promotion in at least one 


track. Eigh 


-six officers were not recommended for promotion in any of the 
tracks in which they chose to compete. 
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Women in International Diplomacy 


By SANDY VOGELGESANG 


When Clare Booth Luce resigned 
as Ambassador to Italy some years 
ago, reporters asked if she had found 
being a woman a diplomatic disad- 
vantage. 

“I couldn’t possibly tell you,” she 
reported. “I have never been a man.” 

Few female diplomats in today’s 
U.S. Foreign Service seem to need 
that comparative experience to grasp 
how their sex is faring professionally. 
The percentage of female FSO’s has 
actually dropped from almost ten per- 
cent in the 1950’s to less than five 
percent now. That figure, according 
to a recently released study on “The 


Role of Women in International Di- : 


plomacy,” puts the United States be- 
hind much of the Third World. 

Women, ranging from attaché to 
Ambassador, represent on average 
“about ten percent or more of their 
respective Foreign Services” in many 
countries in Africa, Latin America, 
and the Subcontinent. So discovered 
Elizabeth J. Harper, Deputy Admin- 
istrator for the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, the Depart- 
ment’s first Women’s Program Co- 
ordinator, and a participant in the 
1971-72 session of the State Depart- 
ment’s Senior Seminar. 

Miss Harper developed her case 
study for that seminar from inter- 
views with representatives of 72 
countries in Washington (of whom 
about half were the Ambassadors of 
their respective missions) and the 
Secretariats of the United Nations 
and the Organization of American 
States. Her project was intended to 
determine what Miss Harper calls the 
“objective climate” for women diplo- 
mats and not to cast judgment on 
their status. 

Her findings refute the image of 
women shrouded in Moslem veils or 
a machismo mentality. That stereo- 
type has long been cited by the U.S. 
Foreign Service as a reason to fore- 
close countless posts to female 
officers. Not until a decision reached 
last year in its first sex discrimination 
case did the Department of State de- 
clare that “all positions will be con- 
sidered open to members of either 
sex.” 

The Harper study focuses on the 


The author is a Foreign Service In- 
formation Officer currently assigned 
to the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 
search. 
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fact that “the concept of a role for 
women as diplomats is accepted by 
all of the countries surveyed” and 
that, contrary to the situation in the 
U.S. Foreign Service, the number of 
women participating in foreign affairs 
“is increasing at an increasing rate.” 

All but one interviewee stressed 
that a foreign woman diplomat in his 
or her country would be just as wel- 
come and receive the same profes- 
sional respect as a man. Some even 
suggested that a reverse bias might 
come into play. One remarked, “A 
woman diplomat would probably be 
able to get more information from 
our officials; women journalists do.” 

Nation-building and the need to 
use the talents of all, according to 
Miss Harper, explain the changing 
social climate behind the role of Afri- 
can and Latin American women in 
foreign affairs. “Women in develop- 
ing societies are responding to a sense 
of urgency and involvement which 
the U.S. seems to have lost.” 

“Now, on the eve of its bicen- 
tennial,” she continued, “the U.S. is 
re-thinking the ‘elitism’ that comes 
with being an established state. There 
is a sense of need to re-capture the 
pioneer dynamism and active partici- 
pation by men and women which it 
once had. This is the kind of attitude 
I found in many of the new countries 
of the world.” 

“Women’s Lib” has left no land 
untouched, according to most respon- 
dents. They emphasized that the feel- 
ing of universal ferment spurred by 
the women’s rights movement has 
dramatically accelerated the process 
of female advancement initiated by 
nation-building. Miss Harper com- 
mented that today’s social situation 
made her questions seem “perfectly 
natural” and that she met cordiality 
and candor on a subject which would 
probably have been impossible just 
ten years ago. 

Though most interviewees con- 
veyed a “raised consciousness” about 
the public and professional role of 
women, Miss Harper did find several 
significant problems which the US. 
Foreign Service and Third World 
Foreign Officers share with regard to 
women. 

Marriage still ranks high as an im- 
pediment to diplomatic careers for 
women from Argentina to Zambia. 
Though only one of the countries 
contacted would require a woman of- 
ficer to resign when she marries—a 
policy which the U.S. Foreign Service 


reversed, in effect, only a year ago— 
broader social factors still militate 
against diplomatic careers for many 
women. 

The “expectation” that women will 
and should marry reduces the number 
of women who apply for the Foreign 
Service and increases the likelihood 
that they will resign when and if they 
do marry. Regulations and rhetoric to 
the contrary, it is the wife in a work- 
ing Foreign Service couple who 
usually choses to “go on leave” or 
retire from the Service entirely after 
marriage. 

Cultural inhibitions show up in 
some African and Latin American 
countries which do appoint women to 
officer positions in their Foreign Min- 
istries, but will not post them over- 
seas. For some “it is not proper for a 
young woman to be living alone 
abroad.” 

Economic facts of life and residual 
concepts of the male-female “roles” 
intrude on the status of women diplo- 
mats around the world. As one re- 
spondent told Miss Harper, “There is 
no bias against women now, but as 
unemployment increases, there prob- 
ably will be. We can’t have women 
holding good jobs and men unem- 
ployed when, after all, man is the 
natural breadwinner.” 

Such sentiments echo the view put 
forth recently by Gladys Rogers, cur- 
rent director of the Department’s Of- 
fice of Women’s Affairs. “It is,” Mrs. 
Rogers stated, “one of the ironies of 
our time that just when men might 
have been prepared to hire more 
women, strict employment ceilings 
and cutbacks came into effect.” 

All points of similarity and con- 
trast aside in the realm of women in 
international diplomacy, Miss Harper 
made one parting aside to her survey. 
Whereas the Department has often 
discouraged the assignment of women 
to some countries because of alleged 
professional or social bias against 
female diplomats, women representa- 
tives from some of those same states 
have often found more discrimination 
in Washington than in their own capi- 
tals. Typical was the near interna- 
tional contretemps posed by one irate 
female divlomat who was excluded 
from an all-male White House recep- 
tion. She was onlv belatedly named 
an “honorary stag.” 

“Clearly.” concluded Miss Harper. 
“the problems of women FSO’s are 
universal ones. They are a dilemma 
of people, not governments. Yet, in 
many countries, the Government is 
definitely ahead and leading the 


” 


way. 





AAFSW Will Open 


New Season Oct. 10 


All members of the Association of 
American Foreign Service Women— 
and those eligible to join the associa- 
tion—will be welcomed at the open- 
ing coffee on Tuesday, October 10, at 
10 a.m. 

A new slate of officers (see June 
NEWSLETTER) headed by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Leonhart will direct AAFSW 
affairs through the new season. 

At the coffee, members will have 
an opportunity to chat with friends in 
the newly decorated John Quincy 
Adams Room. They will also have an 
opportunity to sign up for AAFSW 
activities such as the Book Fair, 
Speakers’ Service, Writers’ Group, 
language studies, hospital visits and 
the Simmons School project. 

Mrs. Mary Janney of WOW 
(Washington Opportunities for 
Women) will discuss job opportuni- 
ties for women in Washington. 

Members are urged to bring poten- 
tial new members. Interested persons 
may sign up at the table of the Mem- 
bership Chairman, Mrs. Robert Ste- 
ven, before the meeting. 

Further information on joining 
may be obtained by calling Mrs. Ste- 
ven at 451-9087 or writing AAFSW, 
P.O. Box 4931, Washington, D.C. 
20008. Meetings are held on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month—Octo- 
ber through May. 

Mrs. Richard B. Finn, Program 
Chairman, hopes to provide programs 
with variety—both in content and 
place. 

Plans are now under way to hear 
Mrs. Liz Carpenter, author and for- 
mer Press Secretary to Mrs. Lyndon 
B. Johnson, talk about women at a 
March luncheon at Ft. Lesley Mc- 
Nair; view historic movies and have 
coffee at the National Archives in 
February. listen to a Christmas con- 
cert at the State Department in De- 
cember, visit the Kennedy Center and 
the Museum for African Art on spe- 
cial tours and talks. and hear a frank 
and friendly panel in the Depart- 
ment in January on “What is the 
Role of the Foreign Service Woman?” 


Tacloban City, Leyte, Philippines, 
has been added to the list of posts 
designated for rest and recuperation, 
with Hong Kong as the designated 
relief area. 

The designated relief area for Mali 
has been changed from Marseille, 
France, to Paris. 


BOOK FAIR CONTRIBUTIONS—Mrs. Richard Griffiths, left, receives a donation of 
Pakistani posters from Mrs. Lee E. Metcalf for the Association of American Foreign 
Service Women’s annual Book Fair, to be held this year from October 17 through 
20. Mrs. Metcalf, whose husband was formerly Consul General at Lahore and 
Dacca, wears the Pakistani kurta-shalwar; at center is a miniature Pakistani 
minaret. Other contributors may call 530-5529, 966-5684, 768-4711 or 220-3255 
for pick-up of items by an AAFSW Book Fair committee member. 


a: Sv 
ISTANBUL—Members of the U.S. Delegation to the United Nations Seminar on the 
Status of Women and Family Planning meet with the Chairman of the conference, 
Dr. Ilhan Kerse, second from right, who is Dean of Faculty of Health Sciences at 
Hacettepe University, Ankara. The U.S. participants were, from left to right, Mil- 
dred Marcy, Office of Policy and Plans, USIA; Shirley Hendsch, Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, State Department; and Dr. Dorothy Ford of Whittier, 
California, a Public Member who headed the U.S. Delegation. 
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FSI Wives’ Seminar Set 
For September, October 


The Wives’ Seminar will be offered 
at the Foreign Service Institute again 
in September and October to depend- 
ents preparing for assignment abroad 
or returning to the United States fol- 
lowing overseas service. 

This two-week seminar meets 
mornings from 9:15 to 12:45 with 
optional afternoon sessions. In the 
mornings lectures, discussions and 
films are presented concerning U.S. 
national character, pressing current 
issues, new directions in the arts, for- 
eign policy problems and factors in 
cross-cultural communication. After- 
noon classes cover the practical as- 
pects of life abroad. 

Dates for the two seminars are 
September 11-22 and October 30- 
November 10. 

In September, from the 25th 
through the 29th from 9:15 a.m. to 
12:45 p.m. daily, a Seminar for Vol- 
unteer English Teaching will be 
given. This seminar provides an in- 
troduction to materials and _ tech- 
niques for teaching English as a for- 
eign language. Teaching background 
is not required. 

On October 16-17 a seminar will 
be offered on The Cultural Scene to 
give dependents a resume of recent 
developments in American visual 
arts, drama, literature, dance and 
music. 


Eligible to attend the seminars are 
wives, husbands, or other dependents 
18 years or older of U.S. Government 
employees in the foreign affairs area 
who expect assignment abroad or 
who have returned to Washington 
from overseas service. 


Dependents of Department person- 
nel may enroll directly by telephoning 
557-5525, 557-5526, or the FSI 
Admissions office at 557-5413. 


Dependents of USIA, AID and 
other agencies enroll through the per- 
sonnel or training office of their 
agency. Reimbursement will ‘be re- 
quested from Agencies other than 
State. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained by calling 557-5525. 


The Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Environmental 
Protection Agency recently signed an 
agreement making the EPA’s re- 
sources and expertise available to 
AID and to developing nations cop- 
ing with environmental problems of 
development. 
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Mrs. Rogers, right, welcomes Ruth Clement Bond, left, of Church Women United, 
and Elizabeth Chittick, National Women’s Party, to a meeting of the Committee of 
Cooperation which is working in preparation for the up-coming IACW conference. 


IACW TO MEET AT STATE 


Extension of Women’s Rights on Agenda 


The Inter-American Commission 
of Women (IACW), a specialized 
arm of the Organization of American 
States (OAS), will hold its Sixteenth 
Assembly in the Department, Sep- 
tember 20-29, to discuss the exten- 
sion of civil, political, economic, so- 
cial and cultural rights to women of 
the Americas. 

In preparation for the Assembly, 
Mrs. Adele Rogers, wife of the Secre- 
tary of State, met on August 8 with 
members of the Committee of Coop- 
eration, representing some 50 volun- 
teer organizations, which have been 
working with the Department in ar- 
ranging social and service activities 
for delegates to the IACW meeting. 
The delegates are women leaders 
from throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere representing member states of 
the OAS. 

At that meeting, Shirley Hendsch, 
10/LABW, who is the Alternate 
Delegate to IACW, spoke on the 
Commission’s work and the nature of 


the agenda for the conference. Other 
Department officials attending the 
preparatory meeting were Ambassa- 
dor John Hugh Crimmins, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; Virginia R. Allan, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Public Af- 
fairs; Mrs. John Joseph Jova, wife of 
the U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the OAS; John Ford, ARA/USOAS/ 
EO; Bernard Femminella, IO0/OIC; 
and Elizabeth Tolman, ARA/ 
USOAS/EO. 

In addressing the volunteers on 
August 8, Miss Allan said, “Volun- 
tary organizations are vital to our 
democracy. They play a partnership 
role in developing public policy and 
they enrich our Government immeas- 
urably through citizen participation. 
The voluntary support organization 
for hostessing the Sixteenth Assembly 
of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women is an excellent example of the 
service volunteers can render to their 
country.” 
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| LETTER TO THE STAFF CORPS | 


This month I want to respond to 
questions that are always heard fol- 
lowing the publication of a promotion 
list. Despite their various forms, there 
are basically two questions: “Why 
wasn’t I promoted?” and “How could 
they promote that person and not 
promote everyone else?” 

A general review of the promotion 
process to explain how the promotion 
list is made up will help to under- 
stand why these questions cannot al- 
ways be answered to the satisfaction 
of the questioner. 

To start out, one must understand 
the principle of the process that de- 
pends on the best judgment of a panel 
of Foreign Service employees. The 
objectives of the Panels are to review 
the performance files of all Foreign 
Service employees in a class within a 
functional specialty and to prepare 
rank order lists on the basis of merit. 
Within the list the Panel will draw a 
line above which all employees are 
recommended for promotion. 

To begin their work, the Panels are 
given a briefing book that contains 
the precepts which explain the gen- 
eral personnel policies to be followed, 
an explanation of the grading proce- 
dures, and copies of pertinent regu- 
lations and circulars concerning the 
promotion process. There are usually 
two oral briefing sessions, one to 
swear in the Panel members and re- 
mind them of the general policies in 
the precepts, and another session to 
explain how to organize the work. 
how the grading system is used, and 
to familiarize the members with their 
working area and materials. Then the 
Panels are given the performance files 
of the individuals to be reviewed. 


No other files or papers may be 
seen by the Panel members. No out- 
side information is allowed for con- 
sideration unless put into memoran- 
dum form and made a part of the 
performance file with copies being 
forwarded to the employee con- 
cerned. Security and Medical files are 
specifically prohibited. 

The work of the Panel consists of 
reading all the files, deciding the 
merit of each person considered and 
determining a rank order list for the 
entire group. As each file is read, the 
Panel members make notes on the 
scorecard, and assign a grade within 
a scale of 1 (the lowest) to 10 (the 
highest) that they believe is an accu- 
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rate assessment of the individual’s 
performance, when compared with 
others in the class. 

When all the files have been read 
and independently graded by all 
Panel members, the next step is de- 
termining the score that will divide 
the list for further review. This is 
done by adding together the grades 
the Panel members have assigned to 
each file. For a three-member Panel 
the highest score any individual could 
have would be 30, i.e. three ten’s, 
and the lowest would be three. After 
all scores have been tallied, an alpha- 
betical list is made for each group of 
scores. Then comes the difficult task 
of breaking the ties. To explain what 
is meant by this, assume there are 
eight names with a score of 30. The 
Panel must determine how these eight 
people compare to each other and 
which should be first, second, and on 
down through eighth. The names of 
these eight employees are given to 
each Panel member who will then 
assign a score from one (the lowest) 
to eight (the highest). These scores 
are then tallied up and the employee 
receiving the largest score will be 
placed number one within the score 
group; the next highest will be sec- 
ond, etc. This procedure is repeated 
for each score grouping until the en- 
tire list has been rank ordered from 
top to bottom. 


When all the agonizing is done and 
the ties have been broken, the rank 
order list is complete. The Panel 
members must decide where they will 
draw the line indicating performance 
which they think warrants considera- 
tion for promotion. All the names 
above the line are recommended for 
promotion. 


The number of people who will 
be promoted from the list of recom- 
mendations by the Panel is deter- 
mined by the number of vacancies to 
be filled at the next higher level. This 
number is reached after a review of 
anticipated needs and a projection of 
vacancies. There is no arbitrary re- 
moving of names because someone in 
the personnel structure does not think 
that person should be promoted. 
There is no adjusting of the line to 
ensure that a particular individual will 
be included or excluded. Although 
budgetary considerations have some- 
times been cited as a limiting factor, 


the decision of how many vacancies 
are expected at the next higher class 
is the most important factor in deter- 
mining the number of promotions to 
be made. 

In this context, one additional 
point must be underscored. In years 
past the Foreign Service was con- 
stantly enlarging. This meant that in 
addition to the vacancies occurring 
through normal attrition or promo- 
tion, additional positions were being 
created to meet the need for more 
people. This was one of the primary 
reasons for the larger promotion lists 
in those days. Now the Foreign Serv- 
ice is faced with the task of reducing 
its size. This means that when vacan- 
cies occur, the positions are often 
withdrawn and the slots are no longer 
available. So we have a situation 
where fewer promotions can be made 
because fewer vacancies exist. 

Now how does this answer the 
question of the person who asks, 
“Why wasn’t I promoted?” The best 
answer is that in the judgment of the 
Panel the person was not ranked high 
enough in comparison with peers to 
be within the number who could be 
promoted. 

The other question, “Why did 
they promote so and so?” is harder to 
answer. About all that can be said is 
that the Panel, when comparing the 
performance of so and so with the 
performance of the rest of the class, 
felt that his or her documented per- 
formance record was better than the 
others. On that matter we have to 
accept the judgment of the Panel, for 
they are the only ones in a position to 
have looked at everyone for the pur- 
pose of deciding who appears to be 
doing the best job based on the writ- 
ten record available. 

What I have been describing are 
the procedures that were followed by 
the most recent Staff Selection 
Panels. The procedures of the Officer 
Selection Boards have differed only in 
small details such as the number of 
members on a Board, and the extent 
to which the Selection Boards deter- 
mine the rank order list. 

I mentioned in my July letter that 
some major changes have been pro- 
posed for the Officer Selection 
Boards. If a person has a good un- 
derstanding of what the present sys- 
tem is, these changes will be easier to 
understand. 

John Ivie 
Staff Assistant to the 
Director of Personnel 
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MUSTANG CANDIDATES—Ten Civil Service employees and 16 Foreign Service employees were recently selected for the 
Mustang Program. Shown, left to right, are David Joyce, Kathleen Mullen, John Beck, Elizabeth Swope, Diana Henshaw, 
Maria Burba, Kirk-Patrick Kotula, Elizabeth Elliott, Janice Singleton, Annie Brown, Betty Collins, Dorothy Staples, Ruth 
Hayden, Genevieve West, George Whitlock, Maria Otero, Charles Ellerbe and Robert Morrisson. Not present when the 
photo was taken were Frances Jones, Helen Powell, Nancy McKee, Thomas Rice, Ward Morrow, Edwin Beffel, Earl Fer- 
guson and Irene Barbeau. The candidates were selected from among 195 Department employees for training. 


Department Opens Mustang Program to Three More Groups 


Management Reform Bulletin No. 
28, as amended, limited the eligibility 
of Foreign Service Staff personnel for 
the Mustang Program to those in 
classes 10 through 6. It stated, how- 
ever, that the program will be supple- 
mented by special procedures that will 
provide a career ladder to permanent 
officer-rank for exceptionally qualified 
persons in the following three cate- 
gories: 

1. Foreign Service Staff personnel 
of Class 7 and above who have held, 
but do not now hold, officer-level po- 
sitions. Many employees in this cate- 
gory are not now eligible for appoint- 
ment as FSO even though they may 
have in the past been trained for and 
held such officer-level positions as 
Assistant Personnel Officer, Assistant 
General Services Officer, and Consu- 
lar Officer. Since many positions of 
this type, which served as channels of 
advancement, were abolished in re- 
cent reductions, talented staff support 
employees have had diminished op- 
portunities for advancement to 
officer-rank. 

2. Diplomatic Couriers. 


3. Communications and Records 
Personnel. 

Based upon the Department’s ex- 
perience so far, the Mustang Program 
per se is regarded as the most appro- 
priate career ladder for Diplomatic 
Couriers and Communications and 
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Records personnel in Classes 
FSS—10 through 6 who wish to enter 
one of the four major functional 
fields: Administrative, Consular, Eco- 
nomic/Commercial and _ Political. 
C&R employees who wish to pursue 
their careers in communications will 
continue to compete for promotion to 
officer-rank within that specialty. 

This bulletin, therefore, concerns 
special conversion arrangements for 
those employees in category 1 above. 

All FSS employees in Classes 7 
and above with previous experience in 
officer-level positions as outlined are 
entitled to apply for special conversion 
to staff officer status. Applicants will 
be selected competitively on the basis 
of the projected staffing needs of the 
Service in functional specialties which 
provide appropriate opportunities for 
advancement and in which vacancies 
either exist or are anticipated. 

FSSO status will be retained by 
those employees who are selected, 
subject to their eligiblity for conver- 
sion to FSO and their application for 
lateral entry. They will, for assign- 
ment purposes, be considered equally 
with officers in other categories for 
officer designated jobs at their level. 


Employees in this group who are in 
Classes FSS-6 and below meet the 
grade eligiblity requirement for Mus- 
tang and may choose the option of 
applying for the Mustang Program 


where they will compete with other 
applicants in the program and be 
eligible for immediate appointment 
as FSR’s upon completion of train- 
ing. All others will be considered for 
selection separately from Mustang 
candidates. 

Selection procedures for the special 
conversion group will consist of two 
steps: 

—A review of the applicant’s per- 
formance file by PER/CA with par- 
ticular emphasis on performance in 
Officer-level positions; and 

—wWherever possible, an oral inter- 
view by PER/CA to discuss the ap- 
plicant’s recent work experience and 
his or her career goals to enable 
PER/CA to make a more accurate 
determination of need. 

Any employee in Class 7 and 
above with’ previous  officer-level 
work experience who wishes to be 
considered for special conversion as 
outlined above should apply by letter 
to: 

PER/CA/FS/JO 

Room 2425, NS 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 20520 


Letters should include a brief de- 
scription of the employee’s previous 
experience in officer-level positions 
and a statement indicating his or her 
current major functional field or 
fields of interest. 















Sister Cities 
ina 


Changing World 


By RICHARD OAKLAND 


Three hundred municipal officials, 
civic leaders and international orga- 
nization representatives from through- 
out the United States and from 
abroad met in Seattle, Washington, 
August 16-19 to consider the topic: 
“Sister Cities in a Changing World.” 

They were attending the 14th an- 
nual Town Affiliation conference 
where they generated a host of useful 
ideas through lively debate, various 
workshops and seminars plus a spe- 
cial youth conference. The latter at- 
tracted 60 young people who dis- 
cussed ways and means of making the 
Sister City program more meaningful 
and relevant for young people 
throughout the world. 

From the premiere of a “Youth 
Art Showing” sponsored by the Cali- 
fornia Museum of Science and In- 
dustry to the final ceremony, dele- 
gates hurried from meeting room to 
meeting room searching for fresh in- 


Mr. Oakland is Associate Director 
of The Town Affiliation Association 
of the U.S., Inc. 



































YOUTH DELEGATE—Alan A. Reich, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, center, enjoys discussion with one of the 60 Youth delegates 
attending the 14th annual Town Affiliation conference. Looking on are two 
Scouts of the Chief Seattle Council, who assisted the delegates throughout 
the conference, and Ben Graham, standing, center, Assistant Scout Executive. 


sights into their international activ- 
ities in their own cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 

Here are some of the highlights: 

Opening the Youth Conference, 
Alan A. Reich, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, stated that, “Far and 
away the greatest contribution to in- 
ternational understanding comes from 
non-governmental efforts.” 

Mr. Reich emphasized the high 
priority the Department places on 
youth exchanges, encouraged the 
young people present to engage in 
more exchange activities through the 
Sister City program, and encouraged 
youth participation by informing 
them that, “Informal communication 
activities tend to reduce the level of 
tensions when conflict of interests oc- 
cur between nations. These informal 
activities do help contribute to an 
atmosphere where conflicts can be 
negotiated more effectively.” 

He continued, “These activities 
create more openness in individual 
attitudes toward other nations, peo- 
ples and cultures and these attitudes 
lead to greater readiness to solve 


FROM JAPAN—Nobuhiko Ushiba, 
Ambassador of Japan to the United 
States, addresses the delegates. 


problems peaceably. International co- 
operation and exchange contribute to 
the development of a world minded- 
ness and committment to an inter- 
nationalist perspective, thus helping 
to develop networks of communica- 
tions which cut across national and 
ideological boundaries and reduce 
the likelihood of polarization along 
political and national lines.” 

The Youth delegates responded by 
working long and hard hours drafting 
their statements and resolutions for 
presentation to the general member- 
ship for action and future program 
growth. 

At the opening general session of 
the conference, held on Thursday, 
August 17, F. W. Brittan, President 
of TAA, had high praise for the De- 
partment of State. He said, “Without 
the support of the Department of 
State, our program could not have 
made the fine progress we have re- 
ported.” Many cities throughout the 
United States have received im- 
measurable assistance from the De- 
partment and many US. cities would 
not be in the Sister City program 
without this facilitative assistance. 

President Brittan, in reviewing the 
accomplishments of the past year, 
noted with satisfaction that the num- 
ber of American cities currently in 
the program had grown from 367 to 
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410 affiliated with over 495 cities in 
60 other countries. 


This was a year of “growth and 
progress,” he stated but called on the 
national program to expand to in- 
clude 500 cities by the end of 1972. 

In reviewing plans for the future, 
Mr. Brittan concentrated on a pro- 
gram of municipal, professional and 
technical exchanges that TAA is de- 
veloping together with the National 
League of Cities. 

He said, “If this is going to be a 
better world, if there is going to be a 
better standard of living, if there is 
going to be some relief from human 
suffering, some better opportunity for 
the young, better security for the 
aged, better health care for the sick, 
better education for all who deserve 


it—it will be primarily because local , 


public officials who are close to the 
people and have not only called upon 
but have insisted that their central 
governments and their local citizenry 
mobilize the resources which are 
available for a better life.” 

At the conference luncheon on 
Friday, August 18, Japanese Ambas- 
sador Nobuhiko Ushiba had words 
of praise for the delegates. Ambas- 
sador Ushiba, a native of Kobe, 
Japan, noted with pride that among 
the delegates attending the annual 
conference were a group of 50 from 
Kobe led by Mayor Tatsuo Miyazaki 
who were also in Seattle to help cele- 
brate the 15th anniversary of the af- 
filiation between the two cities. 

In viewing the contributions of the 
overall Sister City concept, Ambas- 
sador Ushiba noted, “My admiration 
for the Sister City program is gen- 
uine. In diplomacy, as well as in pol- 
itics, the success of the professionals 
depends ultimately on the understand- 
ing and support of the general pub- 
=” 

Continuing, he said, “One of the 
great strengths of American democ- 
racy has been this tradition of en- 
gaging private citizens, as volunteers 
in public affairs, through political and 
civic organizations, and through spe- 
cial-interest and ‘Cause’ groups.” 

In actions taken by the Youth dele- 
gates, adult members of local Sister 
City programs, and the Board of Di- 
rectors of TAA were called upon to 
explore less expensive trans-oceanic 
air fare so that more youths could be 
included in exchange programs. 

Young delegates also wanted a 
bigger “piece of the action” and pro- 
moted the idea of local Sister City 
groups comprised of youth as an 
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AT CONFERENCE—Alan A. Reich, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, center, chats with Mayor Tatsuo Miyazaki of Kobe, Japan, left, 
and host Mayor Wes Uhiman of Seattle prior to the opening meeting. 


adjunct to the Sister City Committee 
in each community. 

An International Municipal Sem- 
inar was held for municipal officials, 
federal agency representatives and 
civic leaders. 

Basically, this seminar came up 
with two conclusions, the first to give 
some assistance to cities of develop- 
ing countries who are looking for 
help and guidance in improved man- 
agement methods and technical mat- 
ters. 

They could look to the U.S. for 
skilled technicians that would be of 
help to them for three to six weeks 
perhaps with the counterpart in the 


Sister City coming back to the U.S. 
to work for an equal length of time to 
see how the program is operated here. 

The other type of technical and 
professional activity exchange would 
be for a U.S. city that needs help, for 
instance in solid waste or transporta- 
tion, to obtain an expert from its 
Sister City to come to the U.S. and 
share his expertise with officials in 
this country. 

Louis Wozar, Dayton, Ohio, indus- 
trialist and President of Tait, Inc., 
was unanimously elected to serve as 
the new President of the organization 
for the coming year. 


8 FSO’s Qualify for Language Commendation 


Eight Foreign Service officers re- 
cently qualified for commendation for 
meeting the Department’s long-range 
objective for language proficiency. 


Stanley M. Cleveland— 
French S- R-5 
Portuguese S- R-4 
John R. Dobrin— 
French 
Polish 


Robert B. Houston— 
Bulgarian 
Polish 
German 


John J. La Mazza— 
Italian 
Spanish 


The objective is a proficiency of 
S—4/R-—4 in one language and at least 
S—3/R-3 in a second. New names on 
the commendation list are: 


Robert W. Miller— 
Spanish - R-4+ 
Dutch 3 - R-4 


David R. Moran— 
German - R-4 
Vietnamese - R-3+ 


Robert C. Mudd— 
Serbo- 

Croatian 
Italian 


James R. Wachob— 
German 
French 
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EARLY APPLICATIONS REQUESTED 


Long-Term Training Programs Are Listed for FY-1974 


This announcement describes the 
Department’s long-term training pro- 
grams for FY 1974. All officer-level 
permanent employees of the Depart- 
ment of State may apply. This in- 
cludes FSO’s, FAS’s, rSSO’s, FSR- 
Domestics and GS 9’s and above. 
World-wide FSR’s on limited ap- 
pointments are not ordinarily eligible 
for long-term training. Since the 
process of selecting candidates for 
long-term training in FY 1974 will 
begin in early September 1972, all 
applications should be submitted as 
soon as possible. 

The Training and Liaison Staff in 
conjunction with the Career Coun- 
seling Branches, Office of Personnel, 
will be responsible for selecting can- 
didates for long-term training assign- 
ments in FY 1974. Any officer inter- 
ested in long-term training during this 
period should complete and return, 
in duplicate, to PER/CA/FS/TL, 
Room 2805 NS, a facsimile of the 
application set out as Appendix 2 
which appears at the end of this 
article. This application updates 
Form DS—1668, Preference and Data 
Sheet. 

Since there are many more appli- 
cants than positions for most categor- 
ies of training, applicants will be se- 
lected on a competitive basis deter- 
mined by the following factors: Serv- 
ice needs, career development needs, 
performance record, work experience, 
academic background, age, and pre- 
vious in-Service training. Officers will 
be considered and competitively 
ranked only in those categories of 
training for which they have ex- 
pressed a preference. Officers selected 
for training will be notified in early 
1973. In addition to other require- 
ments, FAS, FSR-Domestic and Gen- 
eral Schedule personnel must submit 
a statement from the Executive 
Director of the bureau in which they 
are currently assigned which guaran- 
tees that at the conclusion of the 
training the nominating bureau will 
place the officer in an appropriate po- 
sition at a grade level at least equal to 
that which he left. 

Applicants selected for university 
training assignments in non-govern- 
mental institutions will be expected to 
sign an agreement to remain with the 
Department for a period of at least 
three times the length of their train- 
ing (see 3 FAM 817). 

No officer is eligible for long-term 


training who has been low-ranked by 
Selection Boards while in his present 
class or whose period of training 
would coincide with his last year in 
class (3 FAM 732 and 733). Any 
officer applying for university training 
should have an undergraduate degree 
and a relatively strong academic re- 
cord. 

Listed below are programs planned 
for FY 1974: 


GENERAL CAREER TRAINING 


Diplomats-in-Residence—No _ap- 
plication necessary. For officers of 
FSO Class Two or above or equiv- 
alent. 


Senior Seminar—No application 
necessary. For officers of FSO 
Class Three or above or equivalent. 


Training for Senior Responsibil- 
ities—No application necessary. 
Officers are selected on the basis of 
their potential to rise to the senior 
ranks of the Service. Those selected 
are assigned to university programs 
(Harvard, Princeton, Stanford, Sloan 
Management at Stanford or M.LT.), 
to U.S. or foreign war colleges, and 
to the Senior Seminar. 

All Class III officers born no ear- 
lier than January 1, 1927 who have 
never been low-ranked while in their 
present class and who have not had 
senior training will be considered. A 
Senior Training Committee will make 
the final selections. 

GS, FAS, FSS and FSR-Domestic 
officers of equivalent rank who are 
within the age limit and who have 
been nominated by their bureaus will 
also be considered. 

Applications are unnecessary, but 
any officer who meets the eligibility 
criteria may submit the form at the 
end of this article indicating his inter- 
est in such training during FY 1974 
and his preferences among the univ- 
ersities, war colleges and the Senior 
Seminar. 


Council on Foreign Relations Fel- 
lowship—Selections are made by the 
Council in formal competition 
with applicants from outside the De- 
partment. Officers of Classes 5—4 be- 
tween the ages of 27 and 35 are 
eligible (more details available in 
CA-5142 of October 5, 1970). 
Officers interested in such an oppor- 
tunity should submit a summary of 
their research project when applying. 
Beginning dates are flexible. 


Congressional Fellowship—The 
Department places several officers 
every year in the American Political 
Science Association’s Congressional 
Fellowship Program. Class IV officers 
are usually selected, but 0-3’s and 
0—5S’s may also apply. The 11-month 
program consists of an eight-week 
seminar at a local university on the 
role of the Congress in Foreign Af- 
fairs, followed by two periods of in- 
ternship, one on the House and one 
on the Senate side. The program be- 
gins in mid-September. 


FUNCTIONAL TRAINING 


Administrative/Management 


FSI 14-Week Course—A 14-week 
Administrative Operations and Man- 
agement course is offered twice a 
year at FSI, beginning in September 
and March. This program is designed 
specifically for promising officers with 
potential for specialization as admin- 
istrative officers. The curriculum in- 
troduces modern management theory 
as well as practical approaches to 
Foreign Service administration in the 
field. Graduates should expect to re- 
ceive an on-going assignment in the 
administrative field. Selections will 
ordinarily be from candidates in FSO 
Classes 6 through 3 and equivalent. 


University / Administrative—Grad- 
uate-level programs of four months 
or longer are scheduled for experi- 
enced mid-career officers whose per- 
formance demonstrates potential to 
reach program direction positions via 
the administrative specialty. Can- 
didates selected will range in grades 
from FSO 5 through FSO 3 and 
equivalents; the typical candidate is 
an FSO-5 or FSO-4, or equivalent, 
in his 30’s who has served one or 
more tours in an administrative ca- 
pacity. Starts are in September and 
January, usually via preparatory 
training at FSI. 

Candidates for this training may be 
required to take the Admission Test 
for Graduate Study in Business which 
is offered several times each year in 
the U.S. and abroad. They should ex- 
pect assignments in the administrative 
field following completion of the 
training. 


Consular 


University—Graduate-level pro- 
grams of three and one-half months 
or longer in the areas of management 
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and administration are available for 
experienced mid-career officers whose 
performance demonstrates potential 
to reach program direction positions 
via the consular specialty. Students 
will also be encouraged to take 
courses in international law in fields 
which impinge on the consular func- 
tion. Candidates selected will range in 
grade from FSO 5 through FSO 3 
and equivalents; the typical candidate 
is an FSO 5 or FSO 4 or equivalent 
in his 30’s who has served one or 
more tours in a supervisory consular 
capacity. Starts are in September and 
January, some via preparatory train- 
ing at FSI. Candidates for this train- 
ing may be required to take the Ad- 
mission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business which is offered several 
times each year in the U.S. and 
abroad. They should expect supervi- 
sory assignments in the consular field 
after completion of the training. 


| Economic/Commercial 


FSI 26-Week Program—An inten- 


-sive 26-week economic commercial 


program at FSI covering economic 
theory, money and banking, public 
finance, international trade, economic 
development, statistics, international 
marketing, and the organization and 
financing of international business 
starts in January and July. The 
course is directed to Foreign Service 
needs and is designed to equip gradu- 
ates with the equivalent of an under- 
graduate major in economics. 

Applicants for the course do not 
necessarily commit themselves to pur- 
sue a Career as economic/commerci*l 
officers. They should, however, ex- 
pect to receive an on-going assign- 
ment from the course to a position 
with substantial economic/commer- 
cial content. 

The typical candidate for this 
training is an FSO-S, or equivalent, 
in his early 30’s with minimal or no 
formal education in economics who 
has shown promise as a substantive 
officer. 

Students who are high achievers in 
this course are excellent candidates 
for later university graduate-level 
training in economics. Selections are 
ordinarily from candidates in FSO 
grades 6 through 4, or equivalents, 
who are not more than 38 years old 


University Economics — Graduate 
level programs for mid-career officers 
who aspire to reach the program di- 
rection level via career specialization 
in economics and/or who intend to 
become economic specialists in such 
fields as international trade and fi- 
nance, economic development, etc., 
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begin with preparatory training at 
FSI in July, followed by an academic 
year at a university. Applicants must 
have a strong academic background 
in economics or have satisfactorily 
completed the FSI 26-week economic/ 
commercial course. Selections will 
ordinarily be from candidates in FSO 
Classes 4 and 5 or equivalents, not 
more than 38 years old. 


University Business/Commercial 
—An academic year of graduate- 
level training in business administra- 
tion is available for mid-career 
officers who desire this form of pro- 
fessional training for commercial 
work. Selections will be made from 
officers of Classes 4 and 5, or equiva- 
lent, under 38, who have completed 
at least one assignment in commercial 
work. and have shown an interest and 
aptitude for further specialization in 
this field. 


Exchange with Private Industry— 
The Department participates in the 
program administered by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Personnel In- 
terchange which arranges exchanges 
of executives between government 
agencies and private industry. 

The purpose of the program is to 
improve executive performance in 
American public and private organi- 
zations by exposing the appointees to 
the skills and knowledge of managers 
in the other sector. Final selection of 
participants will be made by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission. 

Officers selected for this program 
will be placed in a LWOP status, 
with the receiving institution paying a 
salary comparable to their present 
one plus a possible adjustment for 
local cost of living. Class 4 and 5 
officers with experience _ in 
economic/commercial work may 
apply. This program of on-the-iob 
training begins in mid-July and is for 
a one year period. Officers complet- 
ing this training may expect onward 
assignments in the commercial field. 


Petroleum—A special program of 
two to five months is tailored to the 
individual officer’s background and 
his on-going assignment. It consists of 
consultation at the Departments of 
State and Interior and field visits to 
oil companies. Graduates will receive 
assignments as petroleum reporting 
officers or attachés. Selections are or- 
dinarily from candidates of FSO 
Classes 4 or 5, or equivalent. Timing 
of starts is flexible. 


Folitical-Military 


Five-month courses at the Armed 
Forces Staff College (Norfolk) begin 





each August and January. The course 
ranges from war technology 
through foreign affairs, but empha- 
sizes the joint staff planning of mili- 
tary operations (including political 
considerations). Applicants do not 
necessarily commit themselves to pur- 
sue career specialization in politico- 
military affairs. Following completion 
of the course they may, however, 
be assigned to positions with substan- 
tial politico-military content, in the 
PM Bureau, as POLADS, in DOD 
exchange, in USRO, etc. FSO-—5’s 
and 6’s with political experience, be- 
tween 28 and 35, are ordinarily con- 
sidered for this program. 


Labor 


During FY-74 two long-term 
labor training courses will be offered. 
The Basic Course, designed for 
officers in FSO Classes 6 and 5 who 
are not experienced in labor report- 
ing, will include the following seg- 
ments: 

(1) Department of Labor—gen- 
eral orientation, labor statistics, and 
program reviews. (13 weeks) 

(2) Harvard University Trade 
Union Program, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. (12 weeks) 

(3) Training at AFL/CIO and in- 
ternship visits with American labor 
unions at the working .level. (5 
weeks) 

(4) Department of State—orienta- 
tion with Regional Bureaus and 
Country Desk of onward assignment. 


Selected FSI short courses. (11 
weeks) 
Officers completing the Basic 


Course can expect onward overseas 
assignments as assistant labor attachés 
or as political/labor officers at posts 
not having attachés. 


An Advanced Labor Training Pro- 
gram will be available in FY-74 to 
Officers of Classes 3, 4 and 5 who 
have served as labor officers and have 
demonstrated potential for advance- 
ment to senior ranks as labor special- 
ists. The program will be conducted 
at universities with strong graduate 
departments of industrial labor rela- 
tions. Officers completing the ad- 
vanced program will be considered 
for Labor Attaché positions. 


Systems Analysis 


This program stresses the use of 
quantitative methodology as a tool in 
policy analysis. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide the Department with greater ca- 
pability to use systematic approaches 
to problem-solving in all operations. 
Officers selected for this training pro- 
gram may direct their studies toward 


their own career specialization inter- 
ests: politico-military, political, eco- 
nomic or administrative. The pro- 
gram runs for an academic year with 
preparatory training at FSI beginning 
in July. Selections will be made from 
candidates in Classes 5 and 4, and 
equivalents. Some previous exposure 
to mathematics or other forms of 
logic is required. 


Science and Foreign Affairs 


The university program begins in 
September and encompasses a survey 
of contemporary scientific achieve- 
ments and their relation to public 
policy with emphasis on foreign af- 
fairs. Graduates of the program will 
receive assignments in science attaché 
or science reporting positions abroad 
or in the Bureau of International Sci- 
entific and Technological Affairs 
(SCI) in the Department. The candi- 
dates should have good academic rec- 
ords in the natural sciences or engi- 
neering and should be able to handle 
quantitative concepts. Selections will 
ordinarily be from candidates be- 
tween 26 and 38 years of age, with 
ranks of FSO-S and 4, or equivalent. 


Population Studies 


University training in this field will 
consist of a program covering the 
problem arising from pressures of 
population on resources, particularly 
as they affect the developing world, 
and of U.S.-supported programs of 
family planning abroad. Graduates of 
the program will normally be as- 
signed to State or AID positions 
which require graduate level study in 
population problems and programs. 
The typical candidate for this training 
is an FSO-4, or equivalent, in his 
mid—30’s with an economic back- 
ground gained through education or 
experience. Selections will ordinarily 
be from candidates in FSO Classes 5 
through 3, or equivalents. Training 
will commence in July with FSI prep- 
aratory courses. 


Geographic Area 


These programs, ordinarily con- 
ducted at American universities, lead 
to. or reinforce, a substantive special- 
ization in a geographical area of the 
world and are inter-disciplinary in 
content. 

Depending on previous academic 
background, officers assigned to area 
study are encouraged to include in 
their programs supplemental materi- 
als from political, economic, and be- 
havioral sciences to add to their facil- 
ity in using analytical and conceptual 
approaches from these fields to relate 


Appendix 1 
HARD LANGUAGES WHICH MAY BE OFFERED IN FY 74 


Afrikaans 
Amharic 
Arabic (basic, beginning and 
advanced 
*Bengali 
Berber 
Bulgarian 
Burmese 
Cambodian 
Chinese (Mandarin: basic and 
advanced, and Cantonese) 
Czech 
Finnish 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Hindi 
Hungarian 
Indonesian 
Japanese (basic and advanced) 


* Denotes incentive languages. 


general area knowledge and experi- 
ence to functional specialities. 

Although most candidates for these 
programs are either political or eco- 
nomic officers, other officers who in- 
tend to pursue their functional spe- 
cialties in a particular geographic 
area during most of their career will 
also be considered. 

Applicants must have a 3/3 tested 
rating in at least one major language 
of the area and have served at least 
one tour in the area. The ideal candi- 
dates for all area programs are 
FSO-5, or equivalent, about 32 years 
of age, with at least five years of serv- 
ice experience. Officers between the 
age of 28 and 36 in FSO grades 5 
and 4 are ordinarily selected for area 
training programs. 


Areas 


Latin America 

Atlantic Affairs 

Eastern Europe and USSR 

Near East and North Africa 

and/or South Asia 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 

East and/or Southeast Asia 

Soviet Affairs (Garmisch) 

University area training begins in 

mid-July with a preparatory course 
at FSI prior to September university 
enrollment. 


Senior Area Research Fellow 

The University of Michigan has in 
the past provided a Foreign Service 
fellowship for a senior mid-career of- 
ficer to serve for an academic year as 
a research fellow in its Center for 
Chinese Studies. Similar programs 
might be developed for experienced 
specialists in other geographic areas 
at appropriate universities. 


*Korean (basic and advanced) 
*Lao 
Malay 
*Mongolian 
Nepali 
Persian 
*Pilipino/ Tagalog 
Polish 
Romanian 
Russian (basic and advanced) 
Serbo-Croatian 
*Singhalese 
*Somali 
Swahili 
*Tamil 
Thai. 


Vietnamese 


Applicants must have a 3/3 tested 
rating in at least one major language 
of the area; have already served more 
than one tour there; and be interested 
in doing independent study and re- 
search (not usually for a degree), 
possibly leading to publication. The 
typical candidate will be Class 3 or 
4, or equivalent. 


Hard Languages and Area 
Specialization Training 


(Do not request training in any 
West European world language, i.e., 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, Portuguese or any Scandina- 
vian language except Finnish.) 

Training in hard languages at FSI 
is preceded by two weeks of intensive 
area study. The area study program 
is continued throughout the period of 
language training in seminar form. 

Language and area training is in- 
tended for officers who are prepared 
to serve a significant part of their 
careers in regions where the language 
is spoken. Hard language enrollments 
are directly matched with anticipated 
vacancies abroad. 

Where the usefulness of the lan- 
guage is limited to one or two posts 
(e.g., Finnish, Amharic) graduates 
may expect to serve two tours, not 
necessarily consecutive. Graduates of 
programs in languages which are use- 
ful at several posts, particularly in 
languages requiring more than one 
year’s study, should be prepared to 
spend most of their mid-careers in 
their area specialty. A few officers 
with high language aptitude may be 
selected for dual language-area spe- 
cialization. 
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Selection criteria include a good 
language aptitude (generally 60 or 
above on the Modern Language Apti- 
tude Test and/or success in previous 
language study). The ideal candidate 
is a Class 5 or Class 6 officer under 
30 years of age. 

Within-step salary increases are of- 
fered as an incentive for the study of 
certain languages (3 FAM 873). Ap- 


ndix 1 (see adjacent table) lists 

ard languages which may be offered 
in FY 1974 and indicates those cur- 
rently qualifying as incentive lan- 
guages. 

Training varies from 24 weeks to 
two years. Most assignments start in 
August, though several languages 
have a starting date later in the fiscal 
year. 


Appendix 2 


The Department encourages appli- 
cations for hard language training 
from officers in the administrative 
and consular tracks. To the maxi- 
mum extent possible administrative 
and consular positions in hard lan- 
guage posts will be filled by lan- 
guage-trained administrative and con- 
sular specialists. 


OFFICER TRAINING APPLICATION AND PREFERENCE REPORT (FY-74) 


Name (Last) (First) 


Social Security No.: 


Age Month/Year 
Promotion to 
Present Class 


(Middle) 


Functional 
Track (ADM, 
CON, ECON, POL) 


Class 


Present Post or 


Date Tour Ends 


Office/ Position 


State any known assignment limitations, 
self/family: (e.g., no high altitude posts) 


If you have had any full-time training of more than four months’ duration since entering the Department, 
please state the nature and year of such training. 


List undergraduate majors and minors; fields of concentration in graduate work: 


Advanced degrees received: 


Language proficiency: Self appraise your current skills in all languages in which you have S—1/R—1 or 


higher (re-read skill definitions in 3 FAM 


872.2). 


Indicate language aptitude test score if known: 


TRAINING PREFERENCES 


Long-Term Training 
(Other than language) 


Hard Language Training 


FIRST SECOND 


Concise explanation to support preference (including past academic performance as applicable): 
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FSO Arthur A. Hartman 
Cited by the Department 


The exceptional recognition repre- 
sented by the Distinguished Honor 
Award was accorded FSO Arthur A. 
Hartman by the Department at a cer- 
emony in the Van Buren Room on 
August 8. 

Mr. Hartman was praised in a cita- 
tion signed by Secretary Rogers “for 
exceptionally outstanding service dur- 
ing more than five years to Secretar- 
ies and Under Secretaries of State in 
their conduct of international rela- 
tions, and in the coordination of inter- 
agency positions affecting many of 
the most significant foreign policy 
issues of this historic period.” 


At the time of the presentation Mr. 
Hartman was Deputy Director for 
Coordination of the Planning and Co- 
ordination Staff. He served addition- 
ally as Staff Director of the Under 
Secretaries Commitee and of the Op- 
erations Group of the Council on 
International Economic Policy. 

He is now serving as Deputy Chief 
of Mission of the United States Mis- 
sion to the European Communities 


Deputy Secretary Irwin, left, and William |. Cargo were pleased witnesses as 
Mrs. Hartman placed the Distinguished Honor Award pin in her husband's lapel. 


with headquarters in Brussels. 

In his prior capacities, said the ci- 
tation, Mr. Hartman “worked closely 
with Secretaries Rogers and Rusk 
and on a daily basis with Under Sec- 


Packard Honored for 30 Years’ Outstanding Service 


Friends and colleagues honored 
Robert F. Packard, former Director 
of the Office of Space and Atmos- 
pheric Affairs in the Bureau of Inter- 
national Scientific and Technological 
Affairs, SCI, who retired July 28 
after 30 years of outstanding govern- 
ment service. 

Among those who attended the re- 
tirement ceremony were U. Alexis 
Johnson, Under Secretary for Politi- 
cal Affairs; Congressman George P. 
Miller, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics; 
Homer E. Newell, Associate Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics 


RETIREMENT—Congressman George P. 
Miller, right, presents a Letter of Appre- 
ciation to Robert F. Packard, SCI, as 
Herman Pollack looks on. 


and Space Administration (NASA); 
and Herman Pollack, Director of 
SCI. 

Mr. Packard received the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award and 
other high honors. 

Congressman Miller and Mr. Pol- 
lack presented him with a Letter of 
Appreciation for his “valued advice 
and assistance on matters concerning 
space and foreign policy over the past 
decade.” 

Mr. Newell also presented Mr. 
Pollack the NASA Scroll of Appre- 
ciation for his support and assistance 
to the NASA Space Program. 

Mr. Packard joined the Depart- 
ment in June 1946. He has held such 
positions as member of the Policy 
Planning Staff; Supervisory Foreign 
Affairs Officer; Chief of the Outer 
Space Section in the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Atomic Energy 
and Outer Space Affairs; Officer in 
Charge of Outer Space Affairs; and 
Director of the Office of Space and 
Environmental Scientific Affairs. 


Here today, gone tomorrow .. . 
that’s the story of most people’s pay- 
check nowadays. Make sure that your 


tomorrows won’t be payless . . 


. buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds today. 


retaries Irwin (now Deputy Secre- 
tary), Richardson and Katzenbach on 
a wide range of the most significant 
international issues of the past five 


ATHENS—Ann Child, right, Budget and 
Management Officer, presents a Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation to Mary Tsouvala 
who retired after 23 years’ service. 


Language Test Deadline 
Extended to Aug. 1, 1973 


A Department Notice of February 
12, 1970, set forth new language test- 
ing requirements and established a 
testing deadline of August 1, 1972, 
for FSO’s who had not been tested 
within five years. 

In view of budgetary and person- 
nel reductions which have severely 
limited language testing overseas, the 
deadline for testing is extended to 
August 1, 1973. 

All Foreign Service Officers who 
have not been tested in a foreign lan- 
guage since August 1967 should use 
the first opportunity available to com- 
ply with the requirements outlined in 
the above mentioned Notice. Officers 
should consult their Career Counse- 
lors if they have any question regard- 
ing the testing requirement. 
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Mrs. Morlet Is New Chief 
Of the Speakers Division 


Barbara W. Morlet has been des- 
ignated the new Chief of the Speak- 
ers Division in the Office of Public 
Services, P/MS. She succeeds George 
W. Mitchell, who 
has been assigned 
to the Office of Pol- 
icy and Plans, P/ 
PG 




















Prior to her cur- 
rent assignment 







Training Specialist 
for Extension Stud-”” 
ies at the Foreign”’ 
Service Institute 
(FSI). 

She has held assignments as Con- 
sular Assistant at Noumea, New 
Caledonia; in the Personnel Office, 
Office of Near Eastern and African 
Affairs; as Program Assistant, De- 
partment of University Training and 






Mrs. Morlet 






I. 






























m | Area Studies, FSI; and as Training 
nt | Specialist for Extension Studies, Of- 
ve | fice of Academic Relations, FSI. 
Mrs. Morlet won the Department’s 
Outstanding Performance Award four 
times—in 1961, 1964, 1967 and 
1970—and a Quality Step Increase 
in 1968. 
Mrs. Morlet announced on August 
28 that the Speakers Division has 
been reorganized as follows: 
REGION |! 
C. Woods : Vest—Speaking Ar- 
nd | tangements Officer. 
if. Miss Mary Ann Yoden—Assistant 
slq | Atrangements Officer. 
(Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Opportunity to Donate 
Blood in Memory of 
ce Mr. and Mrs. John Brown 
| a | Employees will have an opportu- 
72, |nity to donate blood in memory of 
ted |Mr. and Mrs. John Brown at the 
State Department Bloodmobile on 
on- | October 11. 
rely On Friday, August 18 Mr. and 
the }Mrs. Brown, the parents of Mrs. 
to |Antonia (Toni) Hawkins, were se- 
verely burned in a fire at their home 
who jin Washington, D.C. Fourteen De- 
lan- |partment employees responded to an 
use |Urgent appeal for blood donors. 
om- Mrs. Hawkins’ father passed away 
d in |on August 22, and her mother suc- 
cers |Cumbed on August 30. 
nse- | Mrs. Hawkins is a Staff Assistant 
ard- jin the Executive Secretariat, Office 





of the Executive Director (S/S—EX). 
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Pay Increase Delayed Until January 1 


The pay increase for Federal employees—scheduled for October 
under the Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970—has been delayed 
until January 1, 1973. 

In a message to Congress on August 31 President Nixon pointed out 
that “the pay raise required by section 3 of the Economic Stabilization 
Act Amendments was limited by the terms of the law to the guideline 


that the Pay Board has established for pay increases throughout the 
economy, 5.5 percent a year. Clearly it was the intent of this law to see 
that Federal employees would be treated in a comparable manner with 
private enterprise employees under the Economic Stabilization Pro- 
gram. . . 
“The necessary comparability studies have been completed and, under 
- the Federal Pay Comparability Act of 1970, I will recommend that the 
increase necessary to achieve comparability, be paid, starting January 
1, 1973, the first date our employees will be eligible to receive an 
increase under the Economic Stabilization Act . . .” 





Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming) 


REGION I! 


Miss Betty Donovan—Speaking 
Arrangements Officer. 

Miss Anita Stockman—Assistant 
Arrangements Officer. 


(Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North. Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Puerto 


Rico, and South Carolina) 


REGION Ill 


Mrs. Constance Dunaway—Speak- 
ing Arrangements Officer. 

Miss Paula Kuzmich—Assistant 
Arrangements Officer. 


(Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
and Wisconsin) 


Speaking Arrangements Officers 
will be responsible for both live 
speaking engagements and media 
tours for the states indicated. 



















TOP HONORS—Frank L. Kellogg, right, Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs (S/R), presents the Department's Superior Honor 
Award to Louis A. Wiesner for his “outstanding leadership and creativity” in the 
operation of the U.S. Government's $90 million relief program for the Bengali 
refugees in India. Mr. Wiesner, who was detailed to S/R during the program, has 
now returned to the staff of the Inspector General of Foreign Assistance. Also 
pictured is Anthony Faunce, the Acting Inspector General. 


Bergus Appointed Dean 
For Academic Relations 


Donald C. Bergus, FSO-1, has as- 
sumed his duties with the Foreign 
Service Institute as Dean for Aca- 
demic Relations, succeeding Ambass- 
dor Roger W. Tubby who recently 
retired. 

Mr. Bergus entered the Foreign 
Service in 1942 and held assignments 
in Baghdad, Athens and Beirut. He 
later was Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Jidda (1947-49), Political Advisor 
to UNWRA in Beirut (1950-1954) 
and Officer-in-Charge of Israel-Jor- 
dan Affairs in the Department 
(1954-1958). Following detail to the 
National War College during 1958 he 
was assigned to Paris (1959-1962) 
and thence to Cairo where he was the 
Counselor of Embassy for Political 
Affairs (1962-1965). 

During the 1965 academic year 
Mr. Bergus was detailed as Diplo- 
mat-in-Residence to the University of 
Southern California under the aus- 
pices of the Foreign Service Institute. 
From July 1966 until July 1967 he 
served in the Department as Country 
Director for United Arab Republic 
Affairs. He then returned to Cairo 
where he served as Principal Officer 
with personal rank of Minister until 
January 1972 at which time he was 
detailed to the University of South 
Carolina as Diplomat-in-Residence. 


Registration Concluded 
For After-Hours Study 


The Foreign Service Institute is 
again sponsoring the University Aft- 
er-Hours Study Program for the fall 
semester. 

The program provides employees 
with training that will increase their 
usefulness to the Department. It also 
helps employees in the lower grades 
qualify for advancement to positions 
for which they show potential and 
which are approved as part of their 
individual career development. 

Employees may apply for FSI 
sponsorship of evening courses of- 
fered by accredited universities lo- 
cated near their post of assignment 
In general, personnel may apply for 
sponsorship of job- or career-related 
courses. 

Applications for the fall semester 
closed on August 24. Further infor- 
mation and application forms for the 
spring semester may be obtained 
from the Extension Studies Program, 
Office of the Registrar, FSI, Room 
100, SA-3, Code 16, Extension 
75517 or Extension 75518. 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program 
SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar | 
Population Conference 


Consular Training 


Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Regulations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 


Economic and Commercial Training 
Economics and Modern Diplomacy 


Political Training 
Negotiations 25 
Theories of International Relations 
Political-Military Affairs 
Radical Ideologies and Political 
New Left: An International Overview 


Executive Development 
Supervisory Studies (off site) 


Junior Officer Training 


Basic Course 18 
Communication Skills 

Effective Writing 14 

Public Speaking 12 

Reading Improvement 26 


Clerical Training 


Advanced Secretarial Practices and 19, 21 
Procedures 26, 28 
A Workshop in Basic Office Skills 18 


and Techniques 
Optical Character Recognition 


Magnetic Tope Selectric Typwriter 18 
Training 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 6 
Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 25 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 18 
Introduction to the Foreign Service 25 


and the Department 


Wives’ Training 


Wives’ Seminar 11 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 25 
Wives’ Ad Hoc Seminar - 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 


Area Studies 


Western Europe 
Near East and North Africa 


Africa, Sub-Sahara 5 
South Asia iad 
Southeast Asia 5 
East Asia rl 

Latin America 5 


Country Studies 
People’s Republic of China 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 


Intensive Language Training 


French 18 
German 18 
Italian 18 
Portuguese 18 
Spanish 18 


30 
10 


2 


30 


23 
16 


3,5 
10 
2, 16, 30 


12, 25 
2, 16, 30 


4 


30 


16 
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Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


20 


> NN 


14, 16 
21, 28, 30 
13, 27 


13, 27 
13, 27 


29 
20 


13 
20 


27 
13 


27 
27 
27 





Length 


3 weeks 
4 days 


4 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
12 months 
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FSI Now Teaches How 
To Work Effectively 
With Secretaries 


The Foreign Service Institute is 
now including in courses for entering 
level and mid-career officers training 
on how to work effectively with sec- 
retaries. 

Recently, John Ivie, Staff Assistant 
to the Director of Personnel, pre- 
sented a one-hour segment on “Rela- 
tionships with the Foreign Service 
Staff Corps” at the Junior Officer 
Basic Course. FSI plans to include a 
presentation on this subject in all fu- 
ture classes for new FSO’s. 

Beginning with the November ses- 
sion, the Executive Studies Seminar, 
attended by mid-career officers, will 
include a two-hour session on effec- 
tive working relationships between 
supervisors and secretaries. 

How to work effectively with sec- 
retaries and how to give them oppor- 


| tunities to make full use of their pro- 





ETTER 


fessional talents has been a subject of 
comment from many secretaries. 

These sessions will be conducted 
by Dr. Jessie Colson, Chairman of the 
Communications and Clerical Skills 
Program, under whose direction both 
Foreign Service Secretaries and Civil 
Service clerical employees are trained. 

The courses are intended to give 
officers improved insight into office 
working relationships. The courses 
will also be directed toward the po- 
tential for increasing the responsibil- 
ity and scope of duties assigned to 
secretaries. 


BASIC CURRICULUM 


Three Training Programs for Mid-Managers 


Are you a manager operating above 
the first level of supervision? Are you 
preparing to cross over from a first 
to second level supervisory position? 
Are you looking for training programs 
to help you bridge the gap more ef- 
fectively? 

The three programs described be- 
low are the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s basic, core curriculum for mid- 
managers. They have been designed 
to give greater insight into the unique 
nature of the job of managers who 
direct the activities of subordinate 
supervisors and work groups. 


Management and Group Perform- 
ance provides a conceptual framework 
enabling managers to approach their 
jobs on a logical and rational rather 
than intuitive basis. Within this frame- 
work, participants will explore the 
differences between managerial and 
supervisory jobs; monitoring the man- 
agement world; elements of success- 
ful negotiations with line and staff; 
managing conflict and promoting co- 
operation; establishing, maintaining 
and using communications. Through 
the use of problem-solving confer- 
ences, small group workshops and 
simulated decision-making, partici- 
pants may practice and evaluate new 
ways of performing the managerial 
job. 


Dates of Course: September 18- 
22, 1972; January 8-12, 1973. 


Middle Management Institute pro- 
vides a broad view of the middle man- 
ager’s role in decision-making, com- 
municating, planning, directing, con- 
trolling, organizing and staffing. The 
sessions are conducted by guest lec- 
turers from government, industry and 
universities. 


Dates of Course: November 13— 
17, 1972; February 12-16, 1973; 
June 4-8, 1973. 


Advanced Management Seminar 
focuses on two basic managerial skills 
areas—rational-systematic abilities to 
plan, analyze data and make results- 
oriented decisions and interpersonal 
abilities to lead, communicate, and 
motivate. The seminar is built around 
a series of intensive workshop activi- 
ties carried out in small groups. Each 
person is constantly engaged in sys- 
tematic problem-solving and decision- 
making while striving for effective in- 
terpersonal exchange and team devel- 
opment. 


Dates of Course: October 1-6, 
1972; December 3—8, 1972; March 
4-9, 1973; May 6-11, 1973; June 
17-22, 1973. 


Applicants may obtain further in- 
formation from their training Officers 
or by calling the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Bureau of Training, 
General Management Training Cen- 
ter on 632-5671. 





OPEN FORUMS MEET—Dr. Harold Malmgren, second from right, who is Deputy Special Trade Coordinator for the President, 
speaks on international economic affairs before a joint meeting of the Secretary's Open Forum Panel (OFP) and the OFP of 
the Bureau of Economic Affairs. Also pictured are OFP members, left to right, Richard R. Peterson, Executive Secretary; 
—— | Richard L. Williamson, Vice Chairman; William R. Salisbury, Chairman; and Linda Lowenstein. 
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AUCKLAND—Following the presentation of a 25-year Length of Service 
Award to Vice Consul Spencer W. Phillips by Ambassador Kenneth Franzheim, 
II, Consulate staff members and the Ambassador posed for the photographer. 
From left to right are Anne Freeman, Sally Sanderson, Quentin Pilling, Con- 
sul Clarence ]. McIntosh, Madeleine Spitzer, Vice Consul Phillips, Ambassa- 
dor Franzheim, Pamela Dick and Lesley Playne. Absent was Joy Joyce. 


WASHINGT ON—Paul H. Clark, left, 

a State Department Security Officer, 

receives a Meritorious Honor Award 

for his service as Administrative-Secu- 

rity Officer for the U.S. Delegation to 

the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 

(SALT ) the past two years. Ambassa- 

dor Gerard C. Smith, Director, Arms WASHINGTON—Dr. Ernest N. Mannino, right, Director, Office of Overseas 
Control and Disarmament Agency and Schools (A/OS), presented Length of Service Awards to A/OS staff members, 
chief SALT negotiator, makes .the left to right, Program Officer Eugene Brownson, 30 years; Program Officer 
presentation to Mr. Clark. John Byers, 35 years; and Executive Officer Leonard H. Brody, 30 years. 


Re 


MEXICO CITY—Length of Service Award recipients pose with Ambassador Robert H. McBride. From left to right 
are Joel Sanchez Luis, 10 years; Jose Calderon R., 20; Irma Gloria Castillo and Maria Cristina Beltran, 10; the 
Ambassador; Dr. André Simonpietri and Jorge Vega S., 10; Rosa Pelaez, 30; and Teresa Prieto, 20. 
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LONDON—Pictured at a Length of Service Awards ceremony here are, first row, left to right, Eileen M. Bristow, 30 
years; Bessie L. Lock, 20; Ambassador Walter H. Annenberg, who made the presentations; Anne Marie Schloss, 10; 
Harry E. Jones, 10; Roy H. McCarten, 20. Second row, left to right, Jack A. Herfurt, 30; Dick Balderson, 30; Felix 
Vella, 20; Ronald M. Thompson, 20; John Brett, 10; Thomas W. Wright, 20; Frederick Griffiths, 10. Third row, left to 
right, Robert W. Reed, 10; Alfred B. Benson, 20; T. Henry Smith, 25; Paul E. Esch, 20; and Thomas C. Shedd, 20. 


RP : 
WASHINGTON—Thomas R. Pickering, left, Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs (PM), presents a Superior Honor Award to Joseph 
]. Wolf, PM Special Assistant for Legislative and Press Affairs, who retired 
from the Foreign Service after 25 years of service with the Department. Watch- 
ing the presentation are Mrs. Wolf and their daughter. 


OSAKA-KOBE—Honored at an awards ceremony held here recently were 
staff members, left to right, Hideo Konishi, Kenzo Okada, Shojiro Saito, 
Hiroshi Takatsuki, Tamae Kato, Yoshio Mizuta, Kikue Saito, Hiroshi Aoyama, 
Masaru Shimmi, Akiko Shimazu, Keiko Hirose and Edward B. Beidleman. 
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CURACAO—Consul General Harry 
M. Lofton, left, presents Building and 
Grounds Custodian Prince A. Griffith a 
25-year Length of Service Award prior 
to his retirement. Also shown is Berta 
Mensing, Consular Clerk, who received 
a 20-year award. 


rf 
if 
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ACCRA—Ambassador Fred L. Had- 
sel, center, presents Meritorious Step 
Increases for outstanding job porform- 
ance to Emmett A. Johnson, left Com- 
munications and Records Assistant, 
and Edward ]. Ferry, Communica- 
tions Technician. 
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SAIGON—Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, center, is shown with American and Vietnamese employees of the Embassy to 
whom he presented Length of Service and Superior Performance Awards during a ceremony held here recently. 


bs 


MBABANE—Second Secretary Dennis 
W. Keogh, left, holds the Meritorious 
Honor Award and 10-year Length of 
Service Award presented to him by 
Chargé d’Affaires, ai., Peter Spicer, 
right. Mrs. Keogh is also pictured at 
the ceremony. 


CALCUTTA—Consul General Her- 
bert Gordon presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to George G. B. Griffin 
in recognition of his outstanding work 
perfermance, especially during the 
Indo-Pakistan crisis of 1971. 


WASHINGTON—William I. Cargo, 
right, Director of the Planning and 
Coordination Staff (S/PC), presents a 
30-year Length of Service Award to 
Lloyd Morarity of S/PC. 


ne 


RANGOON—Ambassador Edwin W. Martin, seated fifth from left, poses with American and local personnel following 
the presentation of Length of Service, safe driving and cash awards at the Annual Awards Presentation Ceremony. 


4h 
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SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., presented letters of 
appreciation to six Embassy chauffeurs who provided around-the-clock water 
delivery service to more than 100 official homes and office buildings during a 
disruption of water facilities which lasted serveral weeks. The drivers are, from 
left, José Montero, Miguel Angel Ramos, Carlos R. Rodriguez, Tito Reyes and 
Juan B. Soto. Not pictured is driver Lorenzo Diaz. 


STOCKHOLM—Ambassador Jerome H. Holland, left, presented Length of 
Service Awards to Embassy staff members, from left to right, Ruth Blackmore, 
20 years; Jane Putnam, 20 years; and William McCoy, 25 years. 
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| 
ROME—Ambassador Graham Martin, second from left, presented certificates 
and cash awards to three Embassy staff members who assisted in the apprehen- 
sion of two persons who detonated bombs in the Chancery courtyard last April. 
The recipients were, from left to right, FSR Michael Tanes and Foreign Serv- 
ice local employees Walter Terrinoni and Antonio Taliani. 
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IST ANBUL—Consul General How- 
ard P. Mace, right, presents a Unit 
Meritorious Honor Award to Edward 
T. Nosko, Supervisor of the Communi- 
cations and Records Unit, who accepts 
it on behalf of that unit and its other 
members, John E. Haines, Rodney 
C. Chambers and Kent L. Slocum. 


NEW DELHI—Ambassador Kenneth 
B. Keating, left, congratulates FSO 
Harmon E. Kirby while presenting 
him a Meritorious Honor Award. 


MANDALAY—At a ceremony held 
here recently, Principal Officer Carl 
Taylor, Jr., center, presented a letter 
of commendation and a cash incentive 
award to U Maung Maung Lwin, 
Consular and Administrative Assist- 
ant, and an I 1-year safe driving award 
to Ko Mya Maung, Consulate Driver. 
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| Department Issues New Directives | 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


General 


The American Embassy at Benghazi, 
Libya, was officially closed effective 
August 7, 1972, and all services performed 
by the Embassy Branch Office were as- 
sumed, effective on the same date, by the 
American Embassy at Tripoli, Libya 
(FAMC-615). 

The Department has been informed by 
the Ambassador of Ceylon that on May 
22, 1972, Ceylon adopted a new constitu- 
tion declaring itself to be the Republic of 
Sri Lanka (Ceylon) (FAMC-616). 

Effective as of July 11, 1972, the con- 
sular jurisdiction for the Provinces of 
Baluchistan and Sisian, Merman, and the 
Governorship of Lorestan was transferred 
to the American Consulate, Khorramshahr, 
Iran. Baiuchistan and distan aug ncPillaii 
have been under the jurisdiction of the 
American Embassy, Tehran, Iran; Lore- 
stan has been part of the Tabriz consular 
district (FAMC-617). 

Organizational changes in the Office of 
the Deputy Director for Career Counseling 
and Assignments (PER/CA), erftective 


oar 1, 1972, were announced in FAMC- 


iplomatic relations have been estab- 
i between the United States and the 
Sultanate of Oman, formerly known as the 
Sultanate of Muscat and Oman. Ambassa- 
dor William A. Stoltzfus, Jr., presented 
his credentials on April 17, 1972; he will 
continue to reside at Kuwait, with a 
Chargé in residence at Muscat. On Juty 4. 
1972, the American Embassy was opened 
at Muscat, the capital city of Oman. Mr. 
Clifford J. inlan has been designated 
eo d@’Affaires ad interim (FAMC- 

On July 25, 1972, diplomatic relations 
between the United States and the Repub- 
lic of the Sudan were resumed. The Amer- 
ican Embassy at Khartoum, the capital of 
the Sudan, was officially reopened on the 
same day. Mr. George C. Moore has been 
designated Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
(FAMC-621). 

The December 2, 1972, competitive ex- 
aminations for career appointments as For- 
eign Service Officers, FSO-7 and FSO-8, 
and Foreign Service Information Officers, 
FSIO-7 and FSIO-8, were announced to 
all field a in Uniform State/USIA 
FAMC-622. 

On July 1, 1972, diplomatic relations 
between United States and the Yemen 
Arab a were resumed. The Amer- 
ican Em my formerly the U.S. Interests 
Section of Italian Embassy, at San’a, 
the coma of the Yemen Arab Republic, 
was Officially reopened on the same day. 
Robert A. Stein has been designated 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim (FAMC- 
623). 


A checklist of current Foreign Affairs 
Manual Circulars is furnished as of August 
1, 1972. This listing includes the subject 
of each current circular, for purposes of 
ready reference (FAMC-619). 


Requests for asylum by foreign na- 
tionals in foreign jurisdictions are to be 
handled in accordance with new regula- 
tions added to 2 FAM (GEN-152). 

The metal device attached to dies on 
sealing devices is now to be disposed of 
by the post instead of being returned to 
the Department (GEN-151). 


Personnel 


An employee at a post with a post allow- 
ance is no longer required to file a new 
SF-1190, Foreign Allowances Application, 
Grant, and Report, for each within-class 
increase or promotion (TL:PER-331). 

The total number of hours to be worked 
regularly during each administrative work- 
week by part-time American employees of 
USIA overseas establishments is recorded 
on SF-50, Notification of Personnel Ac- 
tion. (Uniform State/AID/USIA) (TL: 
PER-332). 

Tacloban City, Leyte, Philippines, has 
been added to the list of posts designated 
for rest and recuperation, with Hong Kong 
as the designated relief area. The relief 
area for Mali has been changed from 
Marseille, France to Paris, France (TL:- 
PER-333). 

Authority is delegated to the regional 
bureaus and the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs of the Department of 
State to limit the number of servants em- 
ployed in official residences of principal 
representatives in their respective areas. 
This provision conforms to the Standard- 
ized Regulations (Government Civilians, 
Foreign Areas) (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA TL:PER-334). 

The policies and procedures for the 
conduct of gt He gp relations 
for the Foreign Service employees of the 
Department of State are issued in accord- 
ance with Executive Order 11636 of De- 
cember 17, 1971. These regulations were 
effective July 18, 1972 (TL:PER-335). 

The minimum period of anticipated sep- 
aration in connection with medical travel 
is reduced from 90 to 30 days in certain 
documented medical situations. These 
oaoee conform to provisions of the 
Standardized Regulations (Government 
Civilians, Foreign Areas) (TL: PER-336). 

The oral examination requirement for 
lateral entry candidates is waived for offi- 
cers who request conversion from Foreign 
Service officer (FSO) status in the Depart- 
ment of State to Foreign Service informa- 
tion officer (FSIO) status in the United 
States Information Agency, and vice versa 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:PER-337). 

The designated relief area for Monte- 
video, Uruguay, was changed from Bari- 
loche, Argentina, to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
effective June 28, 1972 (TL:PER-338). 

The medical and health regulations are 
amended to include foster children in the 
definition of dependents of emplovees, ef- 
fective on August 1, 1972 (TL:PER-339). 


Financial Services 


Form FS-455, Official Residence Ex- 
pense Voucher, designed for use by 
RFDPC Paris-serviced posts, is added as 
an exhibit in 4 FAM (TL:FIN-186). 

Retroactive pay resulting from an in- 
crease in rates of basic pay is added as a 
definition of unpaid compensation due 
deceased employees (TL:FIN-186). 

Payroll, Time and Attendance, and 
Leave Accounting, chapter 500, with the 
exceptions of sections 582, 583, and 584, 


has been brought up to date (Uniform 
me Corps) (TL:FIN. 


Special Consular Services 


The Federal Voting Assistance Act of 
1965, as amended, recommends that the 
States enable U.S. citizens temporarily re- 
siding outside the United States to vote by 
absentee ballot. Procedures are revised 
relating to post assistance to U.S. citizens 
who desire to vote by absentee ballot, and 
the revised Federal Post Card Application 
for Absentee Ballot (SF-76) is added (Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA TL:CON-49). 


Political Affairs 


Within 30 days after the close of an 
international conference, the chairman of 
the U.S. delegation is required to submit 
a final report to the Secretary of State. 
These reports provide official information 
on which the Department can evaluate the 
results of the conference and plan for any 
future negotiations which may be neces- 
sary (TL:POL-26). 


Economic Affairs 


Revised and amended regulations on In- 
ternational Traffic in Arms are issued in 
10 FAM 180, Appendix A (37 F.R. 14693 
and 14694, July 22, 1972) (TL:ECON- 
39). 


General Services 


Baghdad, au and Kigali, Rwanda, 
were added to the list of posts that are 
authorized shipment of consumables (Uni- 
form State/AID/USIA Procedures and 
Guides TL:GS:H-65). 

The Foreign Service travel regulations 
are amended to include foster children in 
the definition of dependents of employees 
(Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS-169). 


Communications and Records 


Executive Order 11652 of March 8, 
1972, prescribing a new system for classi- 
fication and declassification of Government 
documents relating to national noe 
codified in 5 FAM (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA TL:CR-70). 


FSI Announces a Course 
In Reading Improvement 


The School of Professional Studies 
of the Foreign Service Institute has 
announced a course in reading im- 
provement will begin at the Institute 
on September 26. 

Classes will be held from 1:30 
p.m. to 4:00 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays for five weeks. The course 
made available through arrangements 
with VICORE, Inc. 

Eligible to take the course are all 
employees of the Department, AID, 
ACDA and USIA. The cost will be 
$65 for each student. The deadlir 
for applications is September 21. 

Department personnel needing ad- 
ditional information should get it 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“ey Area 


Secretary Rogers addressed the 
50th Anniversary Dinner of the Order 
of AHEPA (American Hellenic Edu- 
cational and Progressive Association) 
in Atlanta on August 24. Prior to the 
dinner, the Secretary joined with 
former Secretary Dean Rusk in meet- 
ing with the Southern Council of In- 
ternational and Public Affairs. Mrs. 
Rogers accompanied her husband, as 
did Maggie Runkle and David Lissy 
of his personal staff. 

Secretary Rogers flew to California 
on August 29 to join the President on 
August 30 for the trip to Hawaii for 
the President’s meeting with Prime 
Minister Tanaka of Japan. The Sec- 
retary and Foreign Minister Ohira 
held separate meetings prior to join- 
ing the President and Prime Minister. 
The Secretary was accompanied by 


i-} Jane Rothe and Jerry Bremer of his 


immediate staff. 

Under Secretary U. Alexis Johnson 
gave the graduation address to the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar at 
the Foreign Service Institute, July 28. 


On August 11, Ambassador John- 
son helped to prepare a film strip for 
use in high schools entitled “Post- 
script from Hiroshima: The Re-emer- 
gence of Japan.” The film is being 
made by the Educational Services 
Division of the Associated Press, and 
was written by John Roderick, AP 
correspondent in Tokyo. 

Ambassador Johnson, accompanied 
by Staff Assistant Don Westmore and 
Leslie Brown of PM/SP, visited SAC 
Headquarters, Offutt Air Force Base, 
Omaha, Nebraska, and NORAD 
Headquarters at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, August 14-16. 

Dennis S. Floberg has been assigned 
to the Office of the Under Secretary 
for Coordinating Security Assistance 
Programs (T). 

Catherine F, Thibodeau has been 
reassigned from the Office of the Dep- 
uty Secretary, Board of the Foreign 
Service (U/BFS), to the Office of the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment(M). 

Robert Dean Blackwill has reported 


for duty with the Secretariat Staff of 
the Executive Secretariat (S/S—S). 

Joanne Holland, formerly of the 
Secretariat Staff (S/S-S), has been 
reassigned to the Office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary to replace Helen Brown 
who has joined the staff in the Office 
of Press Relations (S/PRS). 

Charlotte M. McAuliffe, recently 
on detail to the White House, has re- 
placed Eleanor Ostermeier as Secre- 
tary to the Foreign Service Grievance 
Board (S/FSG). Miss Ostermeier 
retired from the Foreign Service in 
August. 

Paul H. Blakeburn has been reas- 
signed from the Operations Center, 
National Military Command Center 
(S/S-O:NMCC) to the Executive 
Secretariat Operations Center 
(S/S-O). 

John B. Craig, previously assigned 
to Tripoli, has reported to S$/S-O as 
an Associate Operations Officer. 

Donald E. Fitzpatrick has been re- 
assigned from the Executive Secre- 
tariat, Information Management Cen- 
ter (S/S-I), to S/S-O. 

Loretta A. Douglas has been as- 


mt 


BOYS NATION—Richard F. Pedersen, Counselor of the De- 
partment, chats with visiting members of Boys Nation repre- 
senting the State of Arizona. They are Steven J. Ferguson 
of Flagstaff and John J. Barry of Tucson. 


Of} GIRLS NATION—Patty Wilson, Secretary of State for 1972- 

and} 73 of the American Legion Auxiliary Girls Nation, calls on 

Ex-+4 Secretary Rogers in his office during a visit to the Depart- 
ment. She is from Tucson, Arizona. 
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signed to S/S-I as Qperations Assist- 
ant. 

Temple G. Cole, Office of Refugee 
and Migration Affairs (S/R:ORM), 
received a Meritorious Honor Award 
for achievements in connection with 
assistance programs for Bengali refu- 
gees in India. 

On July 10, Philander P. Claxton, 
Jr., Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Population Matters, convened a 
representative group of voluntary or- 
ganizations to begin preparations for 
participation in the UN World Popu- 
lation Year 1974. From July 13 to 
August 15, he met with officials of 
the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation, the UK Overseas Devel- 
opment Administration, UNESCO, 
OECD Development Centre, the 
French Government, the FAO, ILO, 
and WHO at their headquarters to 
discuss population policies and pro- 
grams. 

William F. Spengler joined the 
Office of Special Assistant to the Se- 
cretary for Population Matters 
(S/PM) on July 10 as Deputy Spe- 
cial Assistant. He spoke to the Foreign 
Service Wives’ Seminar at the For- 
eign Service Institute, August 17, on 
world population problems. 

Robert Y. Hayashida, formerly in 
the Office of the Country Director 
for Japan, has been assigned to the 
Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM/DOD). 

William I. Cargo, Director of Plan- 
ning and Coordination (S/PC), 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
15th U.S.-Japan Planning Talks at 
Shimoda, Japan, June 14-16. Other 
members of the delegation included 
Joseph Neubert, Wreatham Gath- 


right, Dallas Jones and Michael 
Armacost, all of S/PC; Richard Eric- 
son, EA/J; and Leslie Brown, PM. 

Richard Funkhouser and William 
K. Hitchcock have recently been as- 
signed as Members of S/PC: 


Administration 


Jerome H. Perlmutter, Chief of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Serv- 
ices Division, Office of Operations, is 
on extended detail to the National 
Endowment for the Arts where he is 
serving as Coordinator of Federal 
graphics. In his new assignment, Mr. 
Perlmutter will provide guidance and 
leadership for an overall program of 
upgrading graphics in Federal De- 
partments and Agencies. Catherine 
G. George will be Acting Chief of 
OPR/PBR during his absence. 

Willis E. Naeher, Chief, Communi- 
cations Center Division, Office of 
Communications (OC/T), presided 
at a ceremony marking Departmental 
acquisition of ownership of the Auto- 
mated Terminal Station (ATS) on 
August 22. 

Robert W. Nichols, formerly Chief 
of the Communications Center in 
Bonn, has assumed duties as Chief of 
the Diplomatic Mail and Pouch 
Branch (OC/P). 

Katherine N. Haffner received a 
Meritorious Service Increase for her 
superior performance as Executive 
Secretary in OC. 

James G. Businger departed from 
OC/P on assignment to Frankfurt. 
Reporting for duty in OC/P were 
Richard G. Merchant, from Taipei, 
and John C. Whitridge, III, from 
Bridgetown. 

Graham R. Lobb, Communications 


A JOB WELL DONE—John Ellsworth, Chief of the General Editing Section of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Services Division, Office of Operations, holds the 
Meritorious Honor Award presented to his section by Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration Joseph F. Donelan, third from left. Other members of the cited section 
are, from left, Thelma V. Gulli, Denise M. West, Mary K. Fleck and Natalie R. Hall, 
as well as Nancy J. Fritz and Terry A. Dufrane, not shown. 


Security Division (OC/S), departed 
on transfer to London as Communi- 
cations and Records Officer. 

Guest observers at a session of the 
Communications Placement Panel 
were Paul Merighi, transferring from 
Moscow to Saigon; Charles N. Ches- 
teen, Belgrade to Lagos; William O. 
Weathertord, Kabul to Conakry; and 
Edward T. Nosko, Istanbul to Kam- 
pala. 

William L. Black, OC/T, and 
Harold H. Brown and L. Keith At- 
kins, both of the Communications 
Programs and Engineering Division 
(OC/PE), attended Class Ten of the 
National Communications Security 
Course conducted by the National 
Cryptologic School, Fort George C, 
Meade, Maryland. 

Length-of-Service certificates were 
presented to OC/T employees Robert 
C. Fuller, 20 years, and James Lee 
Hamit, Jr., and Esther B. Stevens, 25 
years. 

Communications employees attend- 
ing the June and August classes of 
the Foreign Service Institute’s Super- 
visory Studies Course, held at the 
USDA Training Center, Front Royal, 
Virginia, and the Tidewater Inn, 
Easton, Maryland, were: 

June session—Juanita L. Cole, 
London; Arthur P. Crowfoot, Lon- 
don; Lynn W. Curtain, Abidjan; 
Robert P. Hearney, OC/EX, Raul 
Holguin, Brussels, Gerald R. Hoover, 
Blantyre; Gordon H. Land, Dakar; 
William H. LeBrane, Bonn; Wayne 
K. Logsdon, Geneva; Martha Max- 
well, Stockholm; and Keith R. Pette- 
way, S/S. 

August session—David P. Borter, 
OC/PE; William P. Camuti, OC/PE; 
Charles N. Chesteen, Lagos, LaVonne 
H. Knoblock, OC/S; Leon W. Lever, 
OC/P; Edward T. Nosko, Kampala; 
Curtis H. Pruitt, OC/PE; James K. 
Tucker, Vientiane; William O. Wea- 
therford, Conakry; and Beatrice K. 
Zamarrippa, OC/PE. 

Diplomatic Courier J. W. Hanks 
has been transferred from Frankfurt 
to OC/P. George D. Koorkanian has 
been reassigned to WRDCO from 
OC/P. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers Kenneth R. Erney, Howard L. 
Gappa, Willie Johnson, Charles M. 
King, Nicacio Mendoza and Warren 
R. Thornton, all of OC/PE; and 
William E. Bischoll, Paris; Donald N. 
Kennedy, Bonn; Jack R. Kincaid, 
Bonn; John E. Sorenson, London; 
and Walter L. Swierczek, Bonn, at- 
tended equipment maintenance 
courses conducted by military, manu- 
facturers’ and other training schools. 
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African Affairs 


W. Kennedy Cromwell, III, Dep- 
uty Chief of Mission at Mogadiscio, 
was in the Department on consulta- 
tion recently. Following home leave 
he will return to post. 

Harry R. Melone, Alternate Direc- 
tor, East African Affairs, spoke at 
FSI on August 14 on “The Horn of 
Africa.” 

Kenneth L. Brown, Country 
Officer for Zambia and Malawi, left 
for Brussels where he will serve in 
the Political Section. Thomas J. 
Burke, former Staff Assistant to AF 
Assistant Secretary David D. New- 
som, has replaced Mr. Brown in 
AF/E. 

Alan M. Hardy, Country Officer 
for Kenya, has returned from a trip 
to Kenya and Uganda where he met 
with American and host country 
officials. 

Harriet Rosenbaum, secretary to 
the Director of East African Affairs, 
left the Department on August 23 to 
accompany her husband to Nairobi, 
where he has been posted to the 
USAID Mission. 

Paul J. Hare, AF/PPS, spoke at 
the Defense Intelligence Agency’s 
National Senior Intelligence Course 
on “U.S. Policy in Africa.” 

Donald Haught, Desk Officer for 
South West Africa, gave a talk at FSI 
on Southern Africa. 

Lewis Macfarlane, Southern Rho- 
desia Desk Officer, spoke at FSI Au- 
gust 14 on Southern Rhodesia. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Col. Harvey D. Williams (USA) 
recently arrived for a tour of duty in 
the Economic Affairs Bureau. Before 
coming to ACDA, he was assigned to 
the staff of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence, Department of 
the Army. 

Cdr. Ronald E. Pitkin (USN) has 
joined the staff of the Weapons Eval- 
uation and Control Bureau. He grad- 
uated from the Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I., prior to his arrival. 

Col. Clarence Mann (USA) has 
completed a tour of duty in the Eco- 
nomic Affairs Bureau and is now as- 
signed to Jordan as an attaché. 


Director General's Office 


John Drew, formerly DG/EX Ex- 
ecutive Officer, has been designated 
Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Director of Personnel for Career 
Counseling and Assignments. Ken- 
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CITED FOR LONGEVITY—Assistant Secretary for African Affairs David D. Newsom, 
center, presented Length of Service Awards to AF Bureau members, from left to 
right, Harry R. Melone, 20 years; Wendell B. Coote, 30 years; Hal W. Pattison, 
10 years; Elsie M. Quick, 30 years; Dorothy E. Hubbard, 30 years; Aune E. Heino, 
10 years; Peter C. Walker, 25 years; and John S. Davison, 10 years. 


neth Hartung, formerly Administra- 
tive Officer in Vienna, is designated 
Acting Executive Officer. 

Thomas J. Corcoran, following his 
assignment as Country Director for 
Laos-Cambodia, has assumed new 
duties as Chairman of the Political 
Examining Panel in the Board of Ex- 
aminers (BEX) Secretariat. Mr. Cor- 
coran will also oversee the handling 
of the BEX role in the examination/ 


interview process under the Thresh- 
old Program. 

Also newly arrived in BEX is 
FSIO Philip DiTommaso who will be 
a Deputy Examiner on the USIA 
Panel. 

Thomas W. Ainsworth, formerly 
in IO, joined PER/G as a Grievance 
Officer. 

Joseph P. Leahy, formerly with the 
Office of Protocol, has joined the EA 


FAREWELL—The Director General of the Foreign Service, William O. Hall, right, 
congratulates Chester E. Beaman, Chief of the Position and Pay Management 
Division, who retired after 34 years of Federal service, most of it with the Depart- 
ment of State. Mrs. Beaman holds the plaque which was presented to her husband. 
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BANGKOK—Ambossador Leonard Unger and Beulah Buck share a joke on the 
occasion of Miss Buck’s retirement after 34 years of Government service. 


Assignment Branch as Placement Of- 
ficer. 

Marge Lindsey, Personnel Assist- 
ant in the EUR Assignment Branch, 
departed for an assignment to War- 
saw. 


Susan Bell, formerly assigned to 


the Embassy in Port-au-Prince, 
joined the Administrative Counseling 
Branch in August. 

Nancy McKee, Secretary on the 
Senior Officer Staff of PER/CA/FS, 
has departed for an assignment, 
under the Mustang Program, as Con- 
sular Officer in Manila. 

O. Ammon Bartley, recently with 
CORDS in Viet-Nam, has joined 
PMS/PA as Chief of the Planning 
Branch. 

William E. Bellamy recently trans- 
ferred from AID to PMS/PA replac- 
ing Nell S. Riemer. 

Charles E. Emmons, back from a 
year’s study of Systems Analysis at 
M.LT., is now in PMS/PA/AR. 

Mary Pollard has transferred from 
PMS/PA/AR to BF/FMS. 

Daniel Holliday has been desig- 
nated Acting Chief of the Position and 
Pay Management Division (PMS/ 
PPM), replacing Chester Beaman, 
who has retired. 

Nurse Dorothy Luketich was in 
MED for consultation before taking 
home leave and proceeding to her 
next post, Kabul. She has just com- 
pleted a tour of duty in Tripoli. 


Nurse Alice Davies in MED for 
consultation prior to her reassignment 
from Bangkok to Kathmandu. 

Also reporting into DG/MED re- 
cently for orientation and consulta- 
tion before proceeding to their new 
assignments were Dr. James Reed, to 
Saigon as Medical Officer; Dr. James 
Quilty, Medical Officer, to Bangkok; 
Nurse Mary L. Currie, to Mogadis- 
cio; and Nurse Patsy A. Deem, to 
Monrovia. 

Robby Hayes has transferred from 
MED to the General Services Divi- 
sion. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Marshall Green 
discussed “U.S. Foreign Policy and 
the Nixon Doctrine” at the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar on July 
14. Mr. Green spoke to the National 
War College, August 17, on “Major 
U.S. Interests and Objectives in East 
Asia.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam H. Sullivan discussed current de- 


| CORDS Highlights 


Departures: FSO-3’s Thomas J. 
Barnes and Stockwell Everts, on 
transfer to the Department; FSO-6 
Kirby L. Smith, on transfer to Sao 
Paulo; and FSO-6 Hilton Graham, 
on transfer to the Department. 


velopments in Southeast Asia at the 
English Speaking Union in Spokane 
on July 20, the Portland City Club, 
July 21, and the Graduate School of 
Banking at the University of Wiscon- 
sin on August 14. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel discussed “The Rim of 
Asia” at the National War College 
Defense Strategy Seminar. 

Richard L. Sneider, former Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Tokyo, joined the 
Bureau on August 14 as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for East Asia. 

Roger Sullivan has been designated 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Asian Communist Affairs (ACA) 
vice William Brown who is attending 
the National War College. 

Ambassador Edwin W. Martin, 
Burma, recently visited the Depart- 
ment on consultation as did Thomas 
Enders, Deputy Chief of Mission, 
Phnom Penh; Charles Cooper, from 
Saigon returning to post; Irene 
Welsh, from Phnom Penh; Louis M. 
Purnell, from Diakarta; and Herbert 
Reiner from Canberra. 

Others visiting were: Stephen R. 
Gibson, from Lisbon to Manila as 
Economic/Commercial Officer; Ri- 
chard G. Coleman, from Taipei te 
Nepal as General Services Officer; 
Richard W. Duemling, from Tokyo 
on home leave and return; George J. 
Peterson, from Quito to Naha as 
Consular Officer; James J. Wickel, 
from Tokyo on home leave and re- 
turn. 

Nancy A. McKee, from the De- 
partment to Manila as Consular 
Officer; Thomas R. Kresse, from 
Bangkok to Manila as Budget and 
Management Officer; Daniel L. Wil- 
liamson, Counselor for Administra- 
tion, Tokyo, on home leave and re- 
turn; Kathryn Groot, Personnel 
Officer; Tokyo, on home leave and 
return; Richard C. Andre, from Seoul 
on round trip orders. 

John C. Lacy, assigned to Ran- 
goon as Deputy Chief of Mission; Vic: 
Rusillo, General Services Officer 
from Vientiane, returning to post 
after home leave; Wesley Jorgenson, 
Consul General from Bangkok, re- 
turning to post; Margaret Cooney, 
Personnel Officer, Phnom Penh, on 
home leave and return; Dr. James 
Quilty, Jr., to Bangkok as Medical 
Officer; Paul Merighi, from Moscow 
to Saigon as Communications and 
Records Officer; and James J. Guish- 
eski, from Athens to Saigon as Gen- 
eral Services Officer. 
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Economic Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Willis C. Arm- 
strong was a member of the U.S. So- 
viet Commercial Commission. which 
travelled to the Soviet Union July 20 
through August 1. In addition, while 
in Moscow, he had responsibility for 
conducting talks on the outstanding 
World War II Lend-Lease debt of the 
Soviet Union. On his return from 
Russia, Mr. Armstrong stopped off 
in Warsaw August 1-3 where he took 
part in talks with representatives of 
the Polish Government on possible 
expansion of commercial relations. 


Julius L. Katz, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for International Resources 
and Food Policy, and John J. Inger- 
soll, Chief of the Tropical Products 
Division, were in London during the 
last two weeks of August to attend 
the 20th session of the International 
Coffee Council. The 20th session will 
determine the arrangements govern- 
ing world coffee trade under the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement for the 
year beginning October 1. 

The Director of the Office of Inter- 
national Commodities, Joseph B. 
Kyle, headed the interagency delega- 
tion which negotiated a five-year cot- 
ton textile agreement with Nicaragua 
on August 7 and 8. 

Between August 2 and 5, Harry 
M. Phelan, Jr., Chief, Fibers and 
Textiles Division, headed an intera- 
gency delegation holding formal con- 
sultations in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of Japan on matters arising 
in the operation of the bilateral 
Man-made Fiber and Wool Textile 


Agreement between the U.S. and 
Japan. A number of administrative 
questions were resolved in the course 
of the consultations, Similar consulta- 
tions with representatives of the Re- 
public of Korea were initiated August 
15 and were expected to be com- 
pleted shortly. Mr. Phelan also 
headed an interagency delegation 
holding formal consultations in 
Washington on August 17 and 18 
with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of British Honduras on textile 
trade matters. The consultations re- 
sulted in agreement on the level of 
exports of certain textile items from 
British Honduras to the United States 
for a year which began June 29. 

Michael Boerner, Chief of the 
Food Policy Division, served as a 
member of the U.S. delegation to the 
last meeting of the Working Group of 
the GATT Agriculture Committee in 
Geneva, July 20-28. The Working 
Group completed preparation of a re- 
port examining techniques for use in 
future world trade negotiations relat- 
ing to agriculture. 

Russell Prickett, of E/OT/STA, 
addressed a workshop on Economic 
Education, sponsored by Arkansas 
State University in Jonesboro, Arkan- 
sas, on July 21. The topic of Mr. 
Prickett’s speech was “Meeting the 
Challenge of Changing Markets at 
Home and Abroad.” 

Richard T. Black, Office of Tele- 
communications, chaired an Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union 
Conference of 15 countries in Ge- 
neva, July 10—19, on the Future of the 
World Plan Committee. Arthur L. 


Freeman, also of the Office of Tele- 
communications, acted as spokesman 
for the U.S. delegation. The Confer- 
ence, which grew out of a World Plan 
Committee meeting in Venice last 
October, developed recommendations 
for future worldwide communications 
network planning. The recommenda- 
tions will be submitted for considera- 
tion by the Vth Plenary Assembly 
of the International Telegraph and 
Telephone Consultative Committee 
(CCITT) in Geneva next fall. 


On July 26 and 27, Mr. Black and 
Wallace A. Johnson, Chief of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s 
Broadcast Bureau, participated in 
conversations at Mexico City in an 
effort to overcome final obstacles to 
the signature of the proposed Mexi- 
can-U.S. Agreement on FM Broad- 
casting. During the course of the 
talks the participants agreed upon a 
separate arrangement which would 
deal with the specific difficulties with- 
out having to amend the basic techni- 
cal agreement. Plans are now pro- 
ceeding for signature of these agree- 
ments in Washington—in September, 
if possible. 

Major Ronald L. Carbery, USAF, 
reported for duty in the Office of Tele- 
communications on August 15 under 
the State/Defense Officer Exchange 
Program. He replaces Major Gerald 
F. Allsman who is being assigned to 
the Defense Communications Agency 
on October 1. 

The following have also entered on 
duty in the Bureau: E. Mark Linton, 
GCP; Frederick O. Shoup and Ken- 
neth A. Stammerman, STA; Michael 


GROUP HONORS—Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs (E) Willis C. Armstrong, fourth from left, presents a Group 
Meritorious Honor Award to the staff of the E Bureau Message Center. The recipients, who received accompanying cash 
awards, are, left to right, Mason L. Roach, Sr., Mary E. Robinson, Magdalene Wilburn, Herbert James, Delores H. Pernell, 
Alvin L. Coleman, Clarence E. Street and John L. Proctor. Not pictured is recipient Samuel E. Compton, Jr. 
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W. Donovan, REP; Clarke N. Ellis, 
OIA; Robert J. Bushnell, BR; Algir- 
das Rimas, FFD; and William Whit- 
man, FSE. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., greeted a group from the 
American Council of Young Political 
Leaders on July 26 prior to their de- 
parture on an 18-day trip to the So- 
viet Union. The group also met and 
held discussions with their Soviet 
counterparts following a U.S. visit by 
Konsomol leaders. 

On July 27 Mr. Richardson spoke 
about educational and cultural ex- 
change programs before the Foreign 
Affairs Executive Seminar at the For- 
eign Service Institute. 

At the invitation of Japanese For- 
eign Minister Ohira, the Assistant 
Secretary visited Japan August 15-20 


to advise on the organization of the 
newly-established Japan Foundation. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Wil- 
liam B. Jones, accompanied by Carol 
Owens, Executive Secretary of the 
National Review Board (NRB) of 
the East-West Center, attended the 
NRB meeting in San Francisco in 
early August to discuss the Center’s 
budget proposal for the next two 
years. 

On August 11 Mr. Jones chaired 
an oral review panel for the Foreign 
Service Reserve Junior Officer Pro- 
gram. Later in the month, as Acting 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Jones hosted 
a luncheon for Joan Murray, New 
York television personality and ad- 
vertising executive, who will be visit- 
ing six African countries to conduct 
lectures and seminars on television 
and women’s affairs under Depart- 
ment sponsorship. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
Reich attended the annual conference 


TO AFRICA—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs Virginia Allan, left, and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU) William B. 
Jones discuss African artifacts during a meeting with Joan Murray, a CBS-TV news 
correspondent and Executive Vice President of the ZEBRA advertising agency, who 
will tour Africa under the auspices of the CU Bureau. 


of the Town Affiliation Association in 
Seattle, where he spoke about the De. 
partment’s interest in citizens’ diplo- 
macy. 

Martin Cramer, Acting Director, 
Office of Private Cooperation, repre- 
sented the Department at the 10th 
annual International Banana Festival 
in Fulton, Kentucky, and South Ful- 
ton, Tennessee, on August 18. The 
following day he participated in the 
annual meeting of the Association for 
Education in Journalism in Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 

On August 18 Owen Roberts, 
Deputy Director, Office of African 
Programs, spoke to a group of Scouts 
from the Explorers Division on their 
responsibilities as American “Ambas- 
sadors.” The scouts, winners of the 
National Explorer Olympic Contests 
sponsored by the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee, the President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports and the 
Explorer Division of the Boy Scouts 
of America, were headed for the 
World Student Camp at the Munich 
Olympics. 

On behalf of the Department, 
Ralph Vogel, Director, Operations 
Staff Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
welcomed exchange teachers from 
abroad who were in Washington for 
an orientation program at American 
University, August 18-23. The fol- 
lowing week, J. Manuel Espinosa, 
Deputy Director, Office of Inter- 
American Programs, welcomed for- 
eign teachers sponsored under the 
Educational Development Program, 
who were also here for orientation 
prior to their assignments. On August 
28 L. Arthur Minnich welcomed Ful- 
bright-Hays visiting scholars attend- 
ing an orientation program at How- 
ard University. 

Theodore G. Hartry, formerly Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Associate Direc- 
tor, Office of Policy and Plans, USIA, 
was designated Deputy Director, 
Office of Cultural Presentations. Prior 
to being assigned to Washington, Mr. 
Hartry was Cultural Affairs Officer in 
Warsaw. Mr. Hartry replaced Sol Po- 
lansky who has been assigned to the 
National War College. 

George W. Porter has been desig- 
nated Deputy Director of the Office 
of Public Information and Reports. A 
career USIA officer, Mr. Porter was 
assigned most recently to Career and 
Management Training. 

Mary Tsouvalas, formerly Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Review 
Board of the East-West Center, has 
joined the Office of International Vis- 
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itors (CU IVF), Voluntary Visitors 
Division, as a Program Officer. 

Virginia K. Nygard has been as- 
signed to the Office of the Director, 
CU/IVF, following a tour as Consu- 
lar Officer in Port of Spain. 

Elizabeth Elliott, of the Commu- 
nity Relations Branch, CU/IVF, has 
been selected for officer training in 
the Mustang Program. 

Yukio Kawamoto, Program Officer 
in CU/IVF, has been designated 
Equal Opportunities Counselor for 
CU. Mr. Kawamoto replaces William 
Reid who recently passed the bar ex- 
amination and resigned to join a Bal- 
timore law firm. Mr. Reid had been 
Program Officer in the Office of In- 
ter-American Programs (CU/ARA) 
since 1968. 

Arnold J. Denys has been assigned 
to CU/ARA as Program Officer. Mr. 
Denys, former Consular Officer in 
Halifax, was detailed to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to work on 
TRANSPO 72 immediately prior to 
his assignment to CU. 

Arthur J. Hardman, who had been 
detailed to OEO in San Francisco, is 
now on the staff of the San Francisco 
Reception Center as a Program 
Officer, replacing Joel Rochow who is 
returning to USIA. 

Edward J. Slack, on detail from 
USIA, has returned there for train- 
ing preparatory to an assignment in 
Bangkok. 

Richard A. Dwver, formerly Polliti- 
cal/Economic Officer in Sofia, has 
been assigned to the Office of Eastern 
European Programs as Program 
Officer replacing Nicholas Lang, now 
on leave of absence for study toward 
a Ph.D. degree at Indiana University. 

Robert K. Carr has reported to the 
Office of Near Eastern and South 
Asian Programs as Program officer, 
transferring from Tangier where he 
served as Administrative Officer. 

Sandra Rouse has been reassigned 
from the Office of Special Projects to 
the Office of Cultural Presentations 


.} as Assistant Planning Officer. 


E. Michael Southwick. formerly 
Administrative Officer in Kigali, has 
reported for duty as a Program 
Officer in the Office of African Pro- 
grams. 

Mervin E. Decker and Joseph W. 
Rose, both of the Office of the Ex- 
ecutive Director, were presented 30- 
year Length of Service awards by Mr. 
Richardson on August 4. 


European Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary R. T. 
Davies represented the Department at 
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MOSCOW—Ambassador Jacob D. Beam 
cuts the ribbon to open “Washington 
Circle,” the Embassy’s redesigned and 
remodeled lunch room. At right is Gen- 
eral Services Officer Phillip J. Walls. 


the opening on August 3 of the Soviet 
Arts and Crafts Exhibit at the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ambassador Kingdon Gould, Jr., 
was in from Luxembourg on consult- 
ation for several days in mid-July. 

Ambassador Fred J. Russell, Den- 
mark, was in Washington, August 
8—11, on consultation. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
on home leave from Brussels, con- 
sulted in Washington, August 14-17. 

Joseph J. Montllor, Chargé 
d’ Affaires, a.i., in Madrid, was in the 
Department from July 31 to August 
4 on consultation prior to taking 
home leave. He returned to Madrid 
on August 16. 

H. Allen Holmes, Political Counse- 
lor in Paris, was in Washington on 
consultation in July prior to begin- 
ning home leave. 

Thomas P. Murphy, Special Assist- 


ant to Ambassador Arthur K. Watson 
in Paris, consulted with officials of 
the Department and other agencies in 
late July. 

Henry McCown, Country Officer 
for Spain, Office of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Affairs (SPP), accompanied 
President Nixon’s Personal Represen- 
tative, California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, on visits to seven Western 
European countries, July 2-22. Gov- 
ernor Reagan delivered personal mes- 
sages from President Nixon to Euro- 
pean leaders in Copenhagen, Brus- 
sels, Paris, Madrid, Rome, London 
and Dublin. 


On August 10, Gilbert H. Shein- 
baum reported for duty as Country 
Officer for Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg, Office of Western 
European Affairs (WE). Mr. Shein- 
baum previously served in the Politi- 
cal Section at Copenhagen. 


During July and August three new 
Officers joined the Office of Eastern 
European Affairs (EE). Marten H. 
A. van Heuven, formerly Deputy 
Chief of the Political Affairs Division, 
International Relations Bureau, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
became Country Officer for Romania 
and Albania replacing Charles W. 
Schaller,who was assigned to the Bu- 
reau of International Organization 
Affairs. Herbert Kaiser, formerly Po- 
litical Officer at Pretoria, became 
Country Officer for Yugoslavia re- 
placing Donald Tice, assigned to Bel- 
grade as Counselor for Political Af- 
fairs. Edward Hurwitz, formerly Po- 
litical Officer in Moscow, became 
Country Officer for Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria and the Baltic States replac- 


| Polish Ambassador Sees Launching of Satellite | 


A 4,900-pound spacecraft launched 
from Cape Kennedy on August 21 
was renamed Copernicus in honor of 
the Polish scientist, the father of 
modern astronomy. 

The launching was witnessed by 
Polish Ambassador Witold Tramp- 
ezynski and other U..S. and Polish 
officials who went to Cape Kennedy 
with Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, and 
Richard T. Davies, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary. 

Atlas Centaur 22 was the vehicle 
that fired Orbiting Astronomical Ob- 
servatory-C into a 460-mile-high or- 
bit. It was then renamed Copernicus 
by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

The 500th birthday anniversary of 
the Polish scientist will be observed 


next year. The new orbiting observa- 
tory will be used by scientists to 
study the heavens in the ultra-violet 
and x-ray regions of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum which are ob- 
scured from astronomers on_ the 
ground by the earth’s thick, light- 
absorbing atmosphere. 

“This is a terribly exciting adven- 
ture in astronomy,” said Dr. Lyman 
Spitzer, Jr., of Princeton University, 
one of the project scientists. “We will 
be able to study the stars and stellar 
clouds in a way that until now has 
been impossible. 

The spacecraft, the fourth and 
final vehicle in the Orbiting Astro- 
nomical series, is the heaviest, most 
expensive, and most complicated 
unmanned scientific satellite ever 
launched by the United States. 





ROME—The Sovereign Military Order of Malta awarded the Grand Cross of Merit 
with Star to Jean M. Wilkowski, Ambassador to Zambia, in recognition of relief 
extended by the U.S. Government to displaced persons at the time of the 
Honduras/El Salvador hostilities in 1969. At that time, she was Chargé d’Affaires 
at Tegucigalpa, Honduras. Pictured are, left to right, Ambassador Graham Martin, 
Ambassador Wilkowski, Filippo Spada, the Sovereign Military Order of Malta 
Minister, and Ambassador Armando Koch, who made the presentation. 


ing William J. Dyess, assigned to the 
Bilateral Political Relations Section, 
SOV, and Robert Rackmales, as- 
signed to Mogadiscio. 

Doyle V. Martin, Regional Affairs 
Officer, EE, has been transferred to 
Reykjavik as Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion. 

Upon the departure of Jack Perry 
to the Council of Environmental 
Quality, Edward A. Mainland, pre- 
viously with the Bilateral Political Af- 
fairs Section of the Office of Soviet 
Union Affairs (SOV), became Act- 
ing Officer in Charge of the Multilat- 
eral Political Relations Section. 

John D. Scanlan of SOV spoke to 
a group of 60 members of the Young 
President’s Organization at JFK Air- 
port in New York on “Current Sovi- 
et-American Relations,” just before 
the group embarked on a charter 
flight to the Soviet Union. Mr. Scan- 
lan spoke on the same subject at the 
1972 Navy Public Affairs Workshop, 
U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, on 
August 8. 

John J. Kadilis, SOV, participated 
on July 24 in the taping of “Students 
and Diplomats” at American Univ- 
ersity, a half-hour radio program dis- 
tributed to college campuses through- 
out the country. 

David H. Jackson. formerly in 
Guatemala, has joined the Budget and 
Fiscal Section, Office of the Execu- 
tive Director for European Affairs 
(EUR/EX). 

Marcella Del Favero has trans- 
ferred to EUR/FX from the Office 
of the Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management (M). 

John P. Owens has assumed his 


new duties as Country Officer for 
Sweden and Finland, Office of North- 
ern European Affairs (NE). 

Joseph Becelia, Malta Desk 
Officer, NE, visited Malta, August 
2-8. 

Eric Rehfeld, Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs 
(RPM), attended the NATO Joint 
Electronics and Communications Pol- 
icy Committee meeting at NATO 
Headquarters in Brussels during the 
week of July 10. 

Woodward Romine, Offficer-in- 
Charge of the Defense Policy and 
Military Security Affairs Section of 
RPM, spoke to the officers and men 
of Amphibious Squadron Phibron-4 
at the Naval Operations Base, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, on July 19 and 20. 
Mr. Romine addressed the squadron, 
which is deploying to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea for operations with the 
Sixth Fleet, on the political situation 
in the Mediterranean. 

Richard Williamson, RPM, visited 
the University of Wisconsin on July 
24 and 25, and spoke at Mankato 
State College, Mankato, Minnesota, 
on July 27. His activities this trip 
were mainly in the nature of class- 
room visits to courses which dealt 
with European affairs. 

Leo Reddy, of the U.S. Mission to 
NATO, spent several days in RPM 
during July while on home leave and 
consultation. 

Samuel Bartlett, Policy Planning 
Staff, RPM, spent four days in late 
July on a tour arranged by the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs. During this 
period, Mr. Bartlett appeared on four 


television programs for extended in- 
terviews on European policy matters 
and spoke at the offices of four news- 
papers in Maine, Vermont and New 
York. 

C. M. Schneider, Office of Cana- 
dian Affairs, spoke on U.S.-Canadian 
relations before the Conference on 
Canada and the United States of the 
New York State Council for Social 
Studies, held at State University Col- 
lege, Potsdam, New York, August 14 
and 15. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Dr. Lowell R. Fleischer has joined 
the staff of the Center for Area and 
Country Studies as Chairman for 
Latin American Area Studies replac- 
ing Richard Salvateria. Dr. Fleischer 
spent the past year as The John 
Quincy Adams Lecturer at the Univ- 
ersity of Massachusetts. He chaired 
his first Latin American Area Semi- 
nar August 7-18. 

The School of Professional Studies 
inaugurated a course for Deputy 
Chiefs of Mission the week of August 
11-18. The course, geared toward 
advanced management training, was 
chaired by William D. Broderick and 
Harry Feinstein and was attended by 
17 students. Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management William B. Macom- 
ber launched the course with a talk 
on management, while later in the 
week, Inspector General of the For- 
eign Service Thomas McElhiney and 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice William O. Hall and others served 
as guest speakers. 

New language instructors at FSI 
include Evelina Luccioli, Italian; In- 
grid Patton, German; Syamphone 
Douangpanya, Laotian; Marcella 
Cernik, Czech; Steven S. Raviv, He- 
brew; Keomanivanh  Boutsavath, 
Laotian; Lisma N. Ibrahim, Malay; 
Andromachi Chiacu, Romanian; 
Khin Khin Nyunt, Burmese; Om 
Prakash, Hindi-Urdu; Irmhilt Hanza, 
German; Helene Mitrofannoff, Rus- 
sian; Ladislav Slivka, Czech; George 
P. Roussos, Greek; Malkanthi Bas- 
nayake, Sinhalese; Irene Coulter, 
Polish; and Chandara Lor, Cam- 
bodian. 


Inspector General, 
Foreign Service 
Carol Steele, formerly with IG/ 
OE, has joined the staff of U.S. Rep- |. 
resentative Don wards (D.- 
Calif.) as an Administrative Assist- 
ant. Mrs. Steele had been with IG/ j‘ 
OE, formerly O/FI, since June 1970. 
She recently received a B.A. degree 
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in Psychology from The George 
Washington University. 

Janice Singleton, of S/IG, has 
been selected to participate in the 
Mustang Program. 


Intelligence and Research 


Benjamin M. Zook, Chief of the 
Soviet Affairs Division, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Europe and 
the Soviet Union (RES), participated 
in a panel on “Africa in Soviet for- 
eign policy” at a USIA conference of 
Public Affairs Officers at Airlie 
House, Warrenton, Virginia. 

Mr. Zook and Martha Mautner, 
RES, spoke on Soviet policy and 
Paul Cook, RES, on Komsomol, 
youth and education with a delega- 
tion of the American Council of 
Young Political Leaders departing for 
a visit to the U.S.S.R. 

Igor N. Belousovitch, RES, dis- 
cussed “Trends of Soviet Policy in 
| Asia” with a group of Naval officers 
taking an Intelligence Management 
Course at Andrews Air Force Base. 

Robert H. Baraz, RES, lectured on 
“Forces in the European Theater” at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Paul J. Costolanski, RES, spoke 
on Eastern Europe to a group of 
American Legion “student/scholars.” 

Mark S. Ramee, newly assigned 
from Moscow to RES, spoke on “The 
President’s Visit to the U.S.S.R.” to 
the Kiwanis Club of Meriden, Con- 
necticut. 

Sandra L. Vogelgesang, RES, lec- 
tured on “Scandinavia Today” at the 
Foreign Service Institute before the 
Western Europe Area Studies Semi- 
nar. 

Alfred E. Wellons, of the Office of 
the Deputy Director for Corodination 
(DDC), attended a three-week semi- 
nar at the Foreign Service Institute. 


Alfred R. Barr, formerly assigned 
; et BEX, has joined the staff of 


Jim Marshall, of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis 
(REC), was an adviser to the US. 
Delegation for the Special Session of 
the United Nations’ Population Com- 
mission meeting in New York. Initial 
plans for World Population Year 
(1974) and the World Population 
Conference were the agenda items. 

William P. Keasbey, Jr., has come 
to REC from the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Affairs and will be working on 
international trade matters. 

John J. St. John has joined the 
staff of REC and will be working on 
_ Jinternational monetary affairs. Mr. St. 
John was the Chief of the Economic 
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Commercial Section at the Embassy 
in Managua. 

Dalton V. Killion, whose last tour 
was in the Political Section in Tokyo, 
has joined the staff of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for East Asia 
and Pacific (REA) as Japan analyst. 

Harold E. Meinheit, back from a 
tour in Saigon, is a new South Viet- 
Nam analyst in REA. 

Frederick C. Ashley, of REA, ad- 
dressed FSI’s Asian area course on 
the current situation in Cambodia. 

REA analyst David T. Kenney 
spoke to FSI’s area course on North 
Viet-Nam. Edward L. Barber, of 
REA, addressed FSI’s Asian area 
course on the situation in Indonesia. 

Terry V. McIntyre, of the Office of 
the Geographer (RGE), attended 
me¢tings of the International Geo- 
graphical Union held at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, Canada. 

Also new to the staff of the Bureau 
of Intelligence and Research are Paul 
D. Molineaux, RES; Paul A. Ins- 
keep, Office of Research and Analy- 
sis for Africa and American Repub- 
lics; Marguerite Cooper, Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and Sotuh Asia; and Jeanetta L. 
Southerland, secretary to the Director 
of the Office of External Research. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Charles A. 
Meyer presented awards to a number 


a 
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SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Francis E. Meloy, Jr., right, pins the medal 
accompanying the Superior Honor Award on the lapel of Consul General John R. 
Diggins, Jr., who received the award for his outstanding performance as Chief of 
the Consular Section at the Embassy here. Mrs. Diggins watches the presentation. 


of Bureau staff members at a cere- 
mony on August 16. The recipients 
were Kenneth N. Rogers, Desk Offi- 
cer, Argentine-Paraguayan-Uruguay- 
an Affairs (APU), Superior Honor 
Award; Martin Forrester, Chief, Ven- 
ezuelan Affairs, North Coast Affairs 
(NC), Meritorious Honor Award; 
Ambassador Joseph J. Jova, US. 
Permanent Representative to the Or- 
ganization of American States 
(USOAS), 30-year Length of Service 
Award; Ambassador: Douglas Hen- 
derson, Deputy U.S. Representative, 
USOAS, 30 years; Margot Glavis, 
Office of Brazilian Affairs (BR), 30 
years; Nicholas C. H. MacNeil, Eco- 
nomic Officer, Office of Panamanian 
Affairs (PAN), 10 years; Annie 
Ruth Maddux, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary, 10 years; and Barbara 
Graves, Office of Ecuadorean- 
Peruvian Affairs (EP), Meritorious 
Step Increase. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Daniel 
Szabo addressed members of the Bra- 
zilian National War College in the In- 
ternational Conference Room of the 
Department on June 16. 

Richard J. Bloomfield has been 
named Staff Director of NSC/ARA- 
IG. Mr. Bloomfield spent the past 
year as a Fellow at the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Also new to the NSC/ARA- 
IG staff is Robert B. Lane who re- 
placed Jack Binns as a Staff Assist- 





ant. Mr. Lane recently completed a 
year of Latin American area studies 
at Stanford University. 

Dr. Philip Burgess, Professor of 
Political Science and Director of the 
Behavioral Science Laboratory at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, worked with the NSC/ARA- 
IG staff during August in appraising 
various potential applications of 
CASP data to support planning, re- 
source allocation and program evalu- 
ations. 

Richard H. Melton, NSC/ARA-IG, 
spoke on Latin American policy and 
programs before a group of Civil 
Service Summer Interns on August 1. 

Elizabeth Tolman, Financial Ad- 
viser, USOAS, departed on August 19 
for Buenos Aires where she will at- 
tend, as Adviser, the Inter-American 
Specialized Conference on Educa- 
tional Opportunities for Women, Au- 





NICOSIA—During a visit here, Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Organi- 
zation Affairs Martin Herz observed United Nations Force operations, accompanied 
by Ambassador David H. Popper. Pictured at those exercises are, from left to right, 
Col. C. E. Beattie, Deputy Chief of Staff, UN Force in Cyprus; Major Arthur Klocker, 
Senior Operations Officer, Austrian Contingent; Ambassador Popper; Mr. Herz; 
Lt. Col. A. Kloss, Commander of the Austrian Contingent; and Michael |. Austrian, 


Second Secretary of Embassy. 


gust 21-25. The conference is spon- 
sored by the OAS. 

Frank McNeil joined the staff of 
USOAS on August 1 as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Executive Office. Mr. 
McNeil came to USOAS from a year 
of senior training at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Foreign Service Secretary Dorothy 
Linete left USOAS for a new assign- 
ment at Oslo. 

Anthony Perkins, USOAS, trav- 
elled to Brazil during August as a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Seventh Inter-American Indian Con- 
ference held at Brasilia, August 
7-10, and to the Inter-American Spe- 
cial Conference on tourism at Rio de 
Janeiro, August 18 to 25. 

On August 8, John W. Ford, 
USOAS, gave the opening talk before 
the U.S. Committee of Cooperation, 
working with the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, attended by 





some 70 women representing over 40 
different national and regional US. 
women’s organizations. Mr. Ford wag 
introduced to the group by ARA Dep. 
uty Assistant Secretary John Hugh 
Crimmins. 

Townsend B. Friedman was Acting 
Paraguay/Uruguay Desk Officer dur. 
ing July and August, replacing Me 
chael M. Skol who departed for 
Commerce Department orientation 
and transfer to Santo Domingo. 


The following were on consultation 
in APU recently: Ambassador to Ar 
gentina John Davis Lodge; Ambassa@ 
dor to Paraguay J. Raymond Yillitalo; 
Frank V. Ortiz, Deputy Chief of Mis-} con: 
sion (DCM), Montevideo, transfer- left te 
ring to La Paz as DCM; Ralph Ri-} ¢oo,, 
chardson, replacing Roger Brewin; right 
William C. Rhoads, Mission Director | poy ; 
for Uruguay; George B. High, trans: | pew 
ferring from Buenos Aires to the | ich 
Army War College; and John T. 
Doherty, Labor Attaché, Buenos} p44 
Aires. siona 


Other personnel changes in APU} A¢ 
include those of Peter W. Askin, As-} desig 
sistant Director for Development,! offic 
who left for consultation prior to de-| (OIC 
parture for Viet-Nam; Edward T.| wort} 
Costello, Development Officer, who} ppR 
left to teach economics for a year at} Jone: 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash- | staff; 
ington, replaced by Patricia Schraud;| p; 
and Florence Clayton Tolson, who | was 
left for Caracas, replaced by Sylvia} the | 
Oudsteyn. Ocez 

Donor M. Lion is the new Director} ment 
of the Office of Multi-Lateral Coordi-}EUR 
nation and Regional Social Develop-| UNP 
ment Affairs (MRSD) Shel 


Brian Bell has succeeded James} Dire 
Morad as Public Affairs Adviser|(10/ 
(ARA/PAF). Mr. Bell’s last assign-| to U 
ment was with the Senior Seminar in} M 
Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service} Saig 
Institute. Mr. Morad left ARA/PAF}Johr 
to become Information Officer atfsigne 
Madrid. been 
Prog 


International Divis 


Organization Affairs Prog 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Martiafform 
F. Herz visited Cyprus to conferjtor | 
with officials of UNFICYP (the UN| Ji 
Force there) and with Cypriojplac 
officials. He then served as Alternate|Plan 
U.S. representative at the Seabed/CMI 
Committee proceedings in Geneva. |NE/ 

There have been a number of per] G 
sonnel changes in IO recently. Violet]Offic 
Atkochaitis has joined the Office offjas th 
the IO Staff Assistant as Staff Aide. jGar 
Glen Starkey, previously in EUR/ane 
EX, has reported for duty in IO/EX, 
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CONSULAR TRAINEES—Participants in the Consular Course held at the Foreign Service Institute, July 3-28, were, seated, 
left to right, Lauralee M. Peters, Karyl M. Seljak, Marcia L. Norman, Annette L. Veler, Holly Gosewisch, William P. Boswell, 
Coordinator, FSI Consular Training; Bonnie Frank, Mary E. Swope, Irene Barbeau and Bobbie Sue Wood. Standing, left to 
right, are Nancy A. McKee, Dale L. Shaffer, Richard P. Livingston, Frederick B. Cook, Clayton Y. Amemiya, Ward D. Mor- 
|row, Lance G. Hopkins, Edward P. Brynn, Richard D. Belt, Philip B. Taylor, D. Kim Lutz, Marshall Adair, David H. McMahon, 


Tans: | Drew S$. May, Judith M. Heimann, Alan S. Hegburg, James V. Ledesma, David Charles Joyce, Ann E. Darbyshire and J. 


‘ = | Michael Davis. Participants not pictured are Edwin L. Beffel and Alford W. Cooley. 


ueno$ Funds Management and Congres- 


sional Presentations Staff. 

Adeolph W. Jones, Jr., has been 
designated Chief, Program Staff, 
Office of International Conferences 
(OIC). He replaces Thomas Ains- 
worth, who has been reassigned to 


APU 
1, As- 
ment, 
to de- 
a 


_ who|PER. For the past ten months, Mr. 
cat at) Jones has been serving in IO as 
a Staffing Management Officer. 

1raud; 


Richard Scully, whose last post 
was Athens, has reported for duty in 
the Office of UN Political Affairs, 
Oceans, Outer Space and Disarma- 
rector} ment. Charles Schaller, previously in 
oordi-|EUR/BRY, has been assigned to 
velop-|UNP, Security and Political Affairs. 
Sheldon Krebs, who had been in the 
James} Directorate for Health and Narcotics 
dviser|(1O/HDC), has also been assigned 
assign- to UNP. 
nar in} Mary Vance Trent has reported to 
service} Saigon as the new POLAD, replacing 
/PAFi John Dorrance, who has been reas- 
ser atsigned to EA. Douglas Forman has 
been designated Officer in Charge, 
Programs. Operations and Evaluation 
Division in the office of the Coordi- 
nator for Multilateral Development 
$ Programs (CMD). Mr. Forman was 
Martin}formerly in the Office of the Inspec- 
confer{tor General of Foreign Assistance. 
he UN| Jim Marshall, from INR, has re- 
Cypriatjplaced Donald Born in the Policy, 
ternate|Planning and Review Division of 
Seabed|CMD. Mr. Born has transferred to 
eva. |NEA. 
of per George McCurry, Administrative 
Violet|Officer in OIC, has been reassigned 
ffice ofjas the Budget Officer of OIC. Edgar 
t Aide |Garwood, whose last post was Rio de 
EUR/Paneiro, has replaced Mr. McCurry 
O/EX, 
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in the Administrative Conference 
Staff. 

Donnell Smith, previously in Lon- 
don, has reported for duty in the OIC 
Conference Program Staff. Harry 
Glazer, previously in Viet-Nam, has 
replaced Carol Moor in the Confer- 
ence Program Staff. Miss Moor has 
been assigned to Tokyo. 

John Mills, formerly in E, has 
been designated Agency Director for 
Agriculture, replacing Edward B. 
Lawrence, who has been assigned to 
Geneva. Elliot Rothenberg, pre- 
viously at USUN, has reported for 
duty in IO/HDC. Carl Grip has been 
designated Agency Director for 
Transportation and Communications 
(IO0/TRC). Mr. Grip was previously 
in S-S/O. 

Sidney Friedland, whose last post 
was in Yugoslavia, has reported for 
duty in IO/TRC, replacing Robert 
Yoder, who has been reassigned -to 
SCI. Larry Thompson, previously in 
Bangkok. has been assigned to the 
Agency Directorate for Science and 
Technology (IO0/SCT). Commander 
Richard Aldermann, previously with 
the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, Department of 
Commerce, has also been assigned to 
1O/SCT. 

Richard Forster. previously in 
Paris, has reported for duty as Edu- 
cation Cultural Officer in I0/ 
UNESCO. 


International Scientific 


and Technological Affairs 


Dr. Robert Woolridge, Office of 
General Scientific Affairs, represented 


SCI at the Eighth Meeting of the 
Joint Committee of the U.S./Japan 
Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram, held in Tokyo, August 21-25. 
The Joint Committee meets annually, 
alternating between Tokyo and 
Washington, D.C. The U.S. delega- 
tion was chaired by Dr. Ivan L. Ben- 
nett, Jr., Director of the Medical 
Center and Dean of the Medical 
School, New York University; the 
Chairman of the Japanese delegation 
was Dr. Toshio Kurokawa, Director, 
Cancer Institute Hospital, Japanese 
Foundation for Cancer Research. 
The purpose of the annual meetings 
is to plan future joint research stud- 
ies, promote further exchange of jun- 
ior and senior research fellows and to 
annihilate parasitic diseases and 
plagues through cooperative research 
planning and development. 
Ambassador Wymberley DeR. 
Coerr, Office of Environmental Af- 
fairs (SCI/EN), represented the De- 
partment at two meetings held in 
Canada and the United States, with 
emphasis on the preservation of the 
world’s heritage of national parks and 
equivalent reserves. At Banff. he at- 
tended the International Union for 
Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources meeting on Conservation 
of Wildlife, September 10-16. At 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton Na- 
tional Parks, Ambassador Coerr at- 
tended the Second World Conference 
on National Parks. September 18-27. 
Donald R. King, SCI/EN, was in 
Geneva, August 27 to September 2, 
to follow up with the Secretariat of 
the U.N. Conference on the Human 
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HONORED ON RETIREMENT—Rodger P. 


Davies, right, Deputy Assistant Secretary 





for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, presented a retirement certificate to 
Thomas D. McKiernan, most recently Consul General at Izmir, who retired with 30 
years of Government service. Mrs. McKiernan holds the certificate. 


Environment plans for implementing 
Stockholm Conference recommenda- 
tions. 

Slator Blackiston, Jr., SCI/EN, 
participated in the Symposium on In- 
land Water Pollution Project, spon- 
sored by the Committee on Chal- 
lenges of Modern Society and held at 
Fish River Lake, Maine, September 
18-22. 

Donald E. De Haven, Administra- 
tive Officer, visited Buenos Aires, 
Mexico City and Rio de Janeiro, Au- 
gust 25 through September 8, to re- 
view science program activities and 
operations. 

Dr. Donald K. Reynolds was ap- 
pointed on August 3 as U.S. Scientific 
Attaché to Rio de Janeiro. He re- 
ported to post on August 25. Before 
this appointment, Dr. Reynolds 
served as Chairman of the Denart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle. 

Recent assignments in the Bureau 
include those of James Sampas, for- 
merly with EUR; Royal Wald, from 
INR; and Robert Yoder, from IO to 
the Office of General Science Affairs. 
Gilbert Kulick, who recently returned 
from Addis Ababa, to the Office of 
Environmental Affairs, replacing Ed 
Malloy; and Lt. Col. William B. Bas- 


tedo, USAF, assigned to SCI/AS 
under the State-DOD Exchange Pro- 
gram replacing Lt. Col. Richard 
Campbell. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph J. Sisco 
addressed the 77th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Jewish War Veterans in 
Houston, Texas, on August 19. Mr. 
Sisco spoke on U.S. policy in the 
Middle East. 

An informal farewell ceremony 
was held in NEA on August 18 hon- 
oring Ambassador Kenneth B. 
Keating who resigned his post as 
Ambassador to India. 

J. Thomas McAndrew, Political- 
Economic Officer, NEA/IAI, spoke 
to university and community groups 
in Tucson, Arizona; Claremont. Cali- 
fornia; Portland, Oregon; and Seattle, 
and Tacoma, Washington, July 
23-28, on the Arab-Israeli problem 
and trends in the Arab world. 

On August 8, Glenn R. Cella, Po- 
litical-Military Officer, NEA/IAI, 
travelled to the U.S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Maryland, as a member 
of a State Department team invited to 
brief participants in the 1972 Navy 





Public Affairs workshop on variow 
aspects of U.S. foreign policy. 

Quincey Lumsden, from Kuwait 
reported to NEA/ARP to assume 
his duties as Kuwait-Bahrain-Qata 
and United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
Country Officer. 

Stephen Buck, formerly in Nouak. 
chott, has assumed his duties ip 
NEA/ARP as Country Officer for 
the two Yemens and the Sultanate of 
Oman. 
patted Sor Geock teaguage treinagl 

or Greek language training at 
FSI. His soplaasieeat ia Gene Christy 
from NEA/P. 

Lloyd R. George, from Athens, has 
been assigned to NEA/GRK 43 
Political/Military/Economic Officer, 
Annette Roylos, a secretary from 
Tokyo, has also joined the NEA/ 
GRK staff. 

Personnel consulting in the Bureay 
included the following: 

Roy Bibler, assigned to Kabul; He- 
lene Batjer, from Islamabad to the 
Senior Seminar at FSI; Richard G, 
Colemen, from Taipei to Kathmandu; 
Ryan C. Crocker, assigned to Khor 
ramshahr; Richard R. Hart, from 
Kathmandu to Hong Kong; Alan 
Parker, from Moscow to New Delhi; 
David R. Raynolds, Economic-Com- 
mercial Officer, from Karachi to the 
National War College; Arnold P. 
Schifferdecker, Political Officer at 
Kabul. 

Thomas M. Allen, Telecommuni- 
cations Assistant, assigned to Athens; 
Sharon K. Cziok, Cairo: Esta V. 
Dickmyer, Ankara; April Glaspie, as- 
signed to Beirut; Francis J. Hazard, 
GSO, Athens; Henry M. Howe, 
Jidda; W. Nathaniel Howell, Jr., Eco 
nomic Commercial Officer, Abu 
Dhabi; Edward T. Nosko, from 
Istanbul to Kampala; Thomas F., Pa- 
olozzi, CRO, assigned to Amman; 
and Mary M. Schlereth, Ankara. 


Public Affairs 


The U.S. Delegation to the world 
Olympic Youth Camp in Munich 
(not the U.S. Olympic Team) was in 
the Department for briefings on Au- 
gust 18. The 23 young women and 
51 young men, plus three representa- 
tives of the Exploring Division, Boy 
Scouts of America, and eight advisors 
from other cities, were briefed by 
John Kimball of the Office of Media 
Services, Owen Roberts of the Afri- 
can Bureau, and Sandra Sheskin of 
the Director General’s office. 

Selected in athletic competition a 
the Second National Explorer Olym- 
pics. in Fort Collins, Colorado, the 
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U.S. Youth Delegation is made up of 
the three top teams. The team from 
Portland, Oregon, won top honors, 
while teams from Temple City, Cali- 
fornia, and Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, placed second and third in 
overall team standings. 

During its three-week stay in the 
World Olympic Youth Camp, the 
delegation will attend athletic compe- 
titions and take part in various cere- 
monies of the summer Olympics. In 
addition, in-camp activities include 
participation in sports competitions, 
tours, and the exchange of national 
customs among the Camp’s 2,200 
young people from over 120 coun- 
tries. 

Kenneth Strawberry, Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, and Marie Bland, Co- 
ordinator of Scholar-Diplomat Semi- 
nars, planned and carried out the 
pilot program in the effort to expand 
seminars for scholars to non-scholar 
groups. Twenty members of the 
Washington Export Council partici- 
pated in the first such seminar, July 
31 to August 4. In addition to ses- 
’? sions in the Bureau of Economic Af- 
fairs, the program included discus- 
sions in the major substantive areas 
of the Department. 

Constance Dunaway, Media Ar- 
rangements Officer in the Office of 
Public Services, recently travelled to 
Chicago, Boston and New York City. 
She was the guest of Station WGN 
(radio) and the Mid-America Com- 
mittee in Chicago. Her host in Bos- 
ton was the Editorial Board of The 
‘| Boston Globe. In New York City 
she met with Governor Rockefeller’s 
TV aide and the TV News Directors 
of both CBS and NBC. 

Barclay Ward left the Historical 
Office August 15 on a year’s leave of 
'| absence from the Foreign Service to 
do graduate work at the University of 
Iowa. 

Katherine Shirley has joined the 
staff of the General Publications Di- 
vision in the Office of Media Services 
as a writer-editor. Her previous as- 
signment was as a Consular Officer at 
Warsaw. 

Martin Paul Claussen, Jr., reported 
for duty on August 21 in the Foreign 
Relations Division of the Historical 
Office. Dr. Claussen came to the De- 
partment from the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Jose L. Fernandez, recently as- 
signed to San Jose, has joined the 
Public Inquiries Division in the Office 
of Media Services. 

Doris Scrignar has reported for 
duty in the Office of Policy and Plans. 
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Sheila-Kaye O’Connell has left the 
General Publications Division for FSI 
language training prior to departing 
for an overseas assignment. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Frederick Smith, Jr., former Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security and Consular Affairs, now in 
Senior Officer Training, represented 
the Bureau at the Annual Convention 
of the American Bar Association held 
in San Francisco on August 14. Mr. 
Smith participated in a panel pro- 
gram conducted by the Section of 
Administrative Law which concerned 
itself with the question of what pro- 
tection should be accorded refugees 
under International Agreement. 

‘The Visa Office welcomed to its 
staff Robert N. Chiperfield, from To- 
ronto. 

Irene Barbeau recently departed 
the Visa Office for training at FSI 
prior to her new assignment to Cara- 
cas. Miss Barbeau is a participant in 
the Mustang Program. 

Diane Henshaw, recently assigned 
to Zurich under the Mustang Pro- 
gram, was with the Visa Office staff 
for three weeks training prior to her 
departure for Zurich. 

Martha Davis and Robert Strahl, 
summer employees in the Visa Office, 
have departed to resume their studies 
at the University of Maryland. 


La oe 


NEW DELHi—Bicycle buff Lee Stull, U.S. Chargé d‘Affaires, a.i., 








William R. Jochimsen has retired 
as Chief of the Protection and Repre- 
sentation Division of the Office of 
Special Consular Services (SCS). 

New to the SCS staff are Mario 
Calvani, from La Paz, and Norbert 
Krieg from Bonn. Laura Stafford and 
Jean Taylor, summer employees in 
SCS, returned to school. 

The following Foreign Service Of- 
ficers recently consulted with the 
a and Visa Offices and with 


Clayton Amemiya, Naha; Bruce 
Beardsley, Beirut; Paul Bofinger, 
Dusseldorf; Mario Calvani, La Paz to 
Department; Ryan Crocker, Khor- 
ramshahr; Graham Fuller, Yemen; 
Ovsanna Harpootian, Georgetown to 
Florence; Wesley Jorgensen, Bang- 
kok; David Joyce, Bathurst; Charles 
Kennedy, Athens; Richard Livings- 
ton, Athens; John McCarthy, III, Sai- 
gon to Phnom Penh; Nancy McKee, 
Manila; Marcia Norman, Abidjan; 
Dale Shaffer, Santiago; Donald Sut- 
ter, Marseille. 

Betty Swope, Mexico City; Sue 
Wood, Manila; Robert Tynes, Bujum- 
bura; Warren Swope, Frankfurt; Peter 
Swiers, Berlin; George Peterson, 
Naha; Clyde Snider, Tegucigalpa; 
Terrance Leonhardy, Guadalajara; 
Alice Smith, Ankara; Edward. Rey- 
nolds, Berlin to Tokyo; Elayne 
Urban, to Bogota; James Ledesma, 
Department, to Beirut; and Dale 
Shaffer, to Santiago. 





rs 
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passes another 
commuter while on his way to work. Like other Mission chiefs, Mr. Stull is entitled 
to fly a flag from his fender, but couldn't find a place to mount it. 





Kenneth Todd Young Dies; 
Former Envoy to Thailand 


Kenneth Todd Young, a consultant 
to the Agency for International De- 
velopment and former Ambassador 
to Thailand, died on August 29. He 
was stricken while 
attending a confer- 
ence in the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Young, 56, 
who lived in Larch- 
mont, N.Y., was 
Ambassador to 
Bangkok from 
1961 to 1963. The 
New York Times, 
in reporting his . 
death, described Mr. Young 
him as “an exhuberant, dynamic dip- 
tomat who had been engrossed in the 
problems of Asia since his under- 
graduate days.” 

Mr. Young joined the Department 
as a political intelligence officer in 
1946 and rose to become Director of 
the Office of Southeast Asian Affairs. 


He left the Service in 1958 and 
worked for Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company for three years before Pres- 
ident Kennedy named him Ambas- 
sador to Bangkok. 

He leaves his wife and four chil- 
dren—Stephen B., Edward M., Kath- 
erine and Christina. 


Noel A. Kreisher 


Noel A. Kreisher, 51, a retired 
Foreign Service Staff Officer, died in 
Washington, D.C., on August 13. 

Mr. Kreisher had served with the 
U.S. Army from July, 1942, until 
January, 1946. He joined the Depart- 
ment of State in 1948, retiring on 
December 31, 1968. 

He leaves his wife, Gloria Irene 
Kreisher, of the home address, 2117 
E Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; a 
sister, Mrs. Isabel Brown of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; and a brother, Peter. 


Rufus A. Horn 


Rufus A. Horn, an Economic/ 
Commercial Officer at the U.S. Con- 
sulate in Medan, was killed in a 
hunting accident in North Sumatra, 
Indonesia, on August 20. 

Mr. Horn, 43, was an employee of 
the Department of the Army from 
1948 until 1971. In May of 1971 he 
joined the Department of State. 

His wife and son lived with him in 
Medan. He formerly lived in Rock- 
ville, Md. 








J. Fred Doyle 


J. Fred Doyle, Jr., 53, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer, died in Sara- 
sota, rlorida, on April 30. 

Mr. Doyle joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1946. He held assignments as 
an Organization and Methods Exam- 
iner in Frankfurt, Bonn and in the 
Department; Personnel Officer in the 
Department; Supervisory Passport 
and Citizenship Otticer and Commer- 
cial Officer in Tokyo; Consular 
Officer and Commercial Officer in 
Brisbane; and Supervisory Adminis- 
trative and Consular Officer in Salis- 
bury. He retired in April 1970. 

Mr. Doyle leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Rita M. Doyle, of the home, 621 
Treasure Boat Way, Sarasota, Flor- 
ida 33581; a daughter Mrs. Sharon 
Quinn, of Denver; and a son, Brian, 
with the U.S. Army. 


Marguerite P. Glenn 


Marguerite P. Glenn, 52, a retired 
Department employee, died at the 
George Washington University Hos- 
pital on August 4. 

Mrs. Glenn served for 14 years 
with the Department, AID and 
ACDA before retiring in April 1971. 

She is survived by her husband, 
Robert G. Glenn, of Washington; two 
daughters, Mrs. Patricia G. Finlay- 
son, of Washington, and Mrs. Bar- 
bara G. Reaves, of San Jose, Califor- 
nia; her mother, Mrs, Mary L. Pleas- 
ants, of Washington; a sister, Mrs. 
Helen P. McCormick, of Washington, 
and six grandchildren. 


Lorraine Albrecht 


Lorraine Albrecht, 54, a Foreign 
Service Secretary, died in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 18. 

Miss Albrecht joined the Foreign 
Service in January, 1950, and was 
most recently assigned within the De- 
partment. Her last overseas post was 
Bangkok and she had previously 
served in Rawalpindi, Tokyo, Taipei, 
Calcutta, Hong Kong, Seoul, Rome, 
Wiesbaden, Prague, Stockholm and 
The Hague. She had also held an as- 
signment with UNESCO in the De- 
partment. 

She leaves her mother, Esther M. 
Albrecht, and two sisters, Greta 
Fryxell and Miriam Brigida, the latter 
of 2511 Fowlers Lane, Reston, Vir- 
ginia. 


Margaret Hicks Williams; 
Retired Department Officer 


Margaret Hicks Williams, 73, a 
retired Department officer with many 
years’ experience in informational and 
cultural affairs, died in Bethesda on 
August 18. 

She served the War Department 
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as a research analyst, engaged in free }dam 


lance writing, and served with the 
Executive Office of the President be- 
fore joining the Department of State 
in 1944, 

In the Department she was with 
the Office of British Commonwealth 
and Northern European Affairs until 
she was assigned in 1951 as Cultural 
Affairs Officer at Tokyo. In 1953 she 
joined the U.S. Information Agency, 
going to Manila in 1954 as Cultural 
Affairs Officer. She was detailed to 
the Department’s Cultural Policy and 
Development Staff in 1959 and served 
with the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs until her retirement 
on June 30, 1969. 

Mrs. Williams received the Na- 
tional Civil Service League’s merit 
citation in 1958 and the Department's 
Meritorious Honor Award in 1968. 


Mary Jane Maguire 


Mary Jane Maguire, 57, wife of 
Edward B. Maguire, retired, died at 
Loma Linda Medical Center in Riv- 
erside, California, on July 21. 

Mrs. Maguire accompanied her 
husband on tours in Germany, 
Greece, Brazil and Nigeria. Prior to 
his retirement to San Clemente, Cali- 
fornia, in 1971 Mr. Maguire served 
as General Services Officer in Bonn. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Maguire leaves a daughter, Mrs. Sim- 
mons B. Savage, III, of 3535 S. Staf- 
ford Street, Arlington, Virginia; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Albert Hecht, of Anaheim, 
California; and a brother, Richard M. 
Barnholt, of Toronto, Canada. 


Virginia C. Ralston 


Virginia C. Ralston, 58, Budget 
and Management Officer in Rome, 
died on August 10. 

Mrs. Ralston joined the Foreign 
Service in 1942. She held assignments 
in Lima, San Jose, Caracas, Ran- 
goon, Bern, Warsaw, Paris, Budapest, 
Rome and Washington, principally in 


the budget and fiscal field. Mrs. Ral- 


ston, who won the Department's 


Meritorious Service Award in 1963, 8 


was assigned to Rome in July 1969. 

Mrs. Ralston is survived by a son, 
John David McAuliffe, Jr., of New 
York City. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adams, Wayne G., Vienna 
iberti, Deborah L., Yaounde 
Allen, Thomas M., Athens 
Anthony, Earl G., Saigon 
puchanan, George, Brussels 

thao, Yuhua, DG/MED/DD/CB 
Currie, Mary L., Mogadiscio 

Deem, Patsy A., Kabul 

Drake, Harold A., Jr., Monrovia 
farrell, Christopher J., Monrovia 
franklin, Linda J., Buenos Aires 
Glanton, William M., Nicosia 
Goodman, Terry L., Manila 

Grimes, Ernest E., Kinshasa 
grottenthaler, Daniel G., Manila 
Grundon, Robert W., Caracas 
Haverty, John James, Valletta 
Horn, Mary Jo, Athens 

Hunter, William J., Ankara 

jones, Emma Joyce, L L 

Le Feaver, James H., Jr., Beirut 
Lewis, William M., Athens 

Maden, Ann, La Paz 

Martinell, Roger D., Brasilia 
(Neil, Francis E., Manila 
Pascale, Gerald A., Georgetown 
Pierce, Joseph E., Manila 

Quilty, James F., Jr., Bangkok 
Rayner, Raymond C., Monrovia 
Reed, James S., Saigon 

olds, Donald K., Rio de Janeiro 
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fife of 
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r, James E., Rangoon 

Schissel, Gregory A., Monrovia 
Schiereth, Mary M., Ankara 

Scott, George Stuart, DG/ MED/DD/CB 
Stanton, Diane Lee, Bonn 

Stanton, James W., Monrovia 

Thompson, Elizabeth H., Rabat 

Yan Reigersberg, Stephanie, A/OPR/LS 
Wright, William D., Saigon 

Yanci, Joseph Thomas, Frankfurt 
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TRANSFERS 


Adair, Marshall P., JOC/FSI to Paris 
— Raymond J., Belgrade to M/FSI/ 


Amemiya, Clayton Y., JOC/FS! to Naha 
stutz, J. Bruce, M/FSI/UT to S/!IG 
irew, Robert F., Kigali to Kinshasa 

evens, Andrew F., Phnom Penh to EA/ 


bruster, James P., Lima to George- 


n 

ijo, Elsie M., Madrid to Buenos Aires 
Aschman, Francis J., Bangkok to Mel- 
bourne 

ing, Robert S., Douala to Yaounde 
Foreign Baas, Marc Allen, M/FSI/LT to Tunis 
nmenté Ballou, ores H., EA to Hong Kong 
: Bangs, Gerald C., Nicosia to BF/FS/VES 
, Ran- Barmon, Ward Davis, M/FSI/LT to Taipei 
dapest, |Barnebey, Malcolm R., La Paz to M/FSI/ 
pally in AOT 
ts. Ral- 
tment’s 
1 1963, 
y 1969. 
} a son, 
of New 


Budget 
Rome, 








il, George T., Beirut to Cairo 
ae Helene A., Islamabad to M/FSI/ 
U 


Saudoin, Laury A., Rangoon to Warsaw 
ker, John P., Berlin to Bonn 
— Jane, Port-au-Prince to CA/ 


nett, John E., JOC/FSI to Madrid 
rlin, Calvin C., Santiago to Recife 
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Beviano, Philip D., Bonn to EUR 
Bigler, Roy C., NEA to Kabul 
a George M., Guatemala City to A/ 


/ 

Bleske, August J., Rome to Bonn 
Boardman, John S., Lahore to M/FSI/LT 
Bolweg, Frank J., Bogota to ARA 
Bouton, Normam M., Nicosia to Athens 
Bowles,Gary R., Managua to ARA 
Bradley, John A., Tokyo to EA 
Bredeck, Duane R., onrovia to Tunis 
Brevig, Beverly A., Bogota to Saigon 
Bridges, Lena P., A/OC to Bridgetown 
SS cam Irvin L., tl, A/SY to New 

elhi 
Brooke, Raymond W., Athens to NEA 
Brown, Edward H., San Salvador to Abid- 
an 

rown, Frances W., Paris to Marseille 
Brown, Kenneth L., AF to Brussels 
Brown, Richard C., ARA to Rio de Janeiro 
Brown, Robert E., EA to Kuala Lumpur 
Burke, Walter $., Hong Kong City to 
SCA/VO 
Saree Hugh W., Cape Town to Kam- 

ala 

ush, John M., Athens to NEA 
Byron, Germaine M., Conakry to Prague 
Callihan, Richard N., Athens to NEA 
Campbell, Van C., Hong Kong City to EA 
Carrico, Peter Paul, Recife to Brasilia 
Caruso, Joseph A., San Salvador to ARA 
Chapman, Richard €E., Bujumbura to 


Accra 
a Robert N., Toronto to SCA/ 


Clair, William J., Asmara to AF 

Claus, Bernice V., Bamako to Rangoon 
Clawson, Daisy Lou, Tripoli to Tunis 
Clawson, Jack S., AF to Saigon 

Connell, Mary Alice, Bonn to Islamabad 
Connolly, John S., Jr., M/FSI/UT to DG/ 
MED /EX 

Cooper, Allen, Guayaquil to Port-of-Spain 
Cooper, Lola Sybil, Belgrade to EUR 
Cornett, Robert E., Nicosia to Brasilia 
Coulter, Richard Arthur, The Hague to 
Tehran 

Coveleski, Frank X., Rome to EUR 

Craig, John B., Tripoli to S/S-O 

Creeden, William E., Manila to Beirut 
Curtis. Jerry G., Manila to EA 

Cusack, Thomas E., Frankfurt to Bangkok 
Dale, Charles J., Jr., Manila to Copen- 
hagen 

David, John R., Djakarta to Lagos 

Day, Terrance M.. Tripoli to Tunis 
Daymont, Henry P., Rome to Frankfurt 
Dehart, Thomas A., M/FSI/LT to Santo 


Domingo 

Dinkel, John F., London to EUR 

Djerejian, Edward P., Casablanca to 
NEA/ARN 


a Richard H., Djakarta to M/FSI/ 


T 
Donnelly, Edward J., London to 10 /OIC 
Dorfeld, Charlies W., Prague to Frankfurt 
Dornan, Thomas J., Geneva to |O 

Dovell, Georgia L., Fort Lamy to Conakry 
Drexler, Robert W., Hong Kong City to Ge- 


neva 

Driscoll, Robert S., IV, Bogota to Belize 
Duncan, Thomas C., Lima to ARA 
Dunn, Bertram F., Kabul to M/FSI/WC 
Dunn, Paxton T., 10 to Geneva 

Durbin, John F., A/OC to Frankfurt 











Durfey, Frank D., Kinshasa to Djakarta 
Durkee, Michael L., Quito to Oslo 

Dwyer, Richard A., Sofia to EUR 
Edensword, Jon Goodwin, Monrovia to 
Port-au-Prince 

Ellis, William S., Kinshasa to AF 
Emmons, Charles Edward, M/FSI/UT to 
PMS/PA 

Engle, Gerald L., Sofia to M/FSI/LT 
Epstein, Shirley M., Islamabad to Lagos 
Ericksen, Emil P., E to Kathmandu 

~~ Stockwell, AID (overseas) to DG/ 


R 
Farber, James P., M/FSI/WC to Blantyre 
Fenske, Marvin J., Manila to EA 
i Richard Lewis, M/FS!/LT to Na- 
ples 
a Edward J., Accra to A/OC/PE 
Finch, Richard W., Seoul to M/FSI/WC 
roe Robert L., Hong Kong City to EA 
Ford, George W., Il, Tehran to NEA 
Foster, Homer P., Brasilia to Bremen 
Frank, Bonnie A., JOC/FS! to Edinburgh 
Freund, John N., Athens to NEA 
Friend, Julius W., Jr., Rome to EUR 
Galt, Victor H., M/FSI/LT to Seoul 
Garwood, Edgar F., Jr., Rio de Janeiro to 
10/01C/CAS 5 
Gates, Charles E., Rome to Lagos 
Geary, Richard M., Rabat to Guatemala 
Geber, Anthony, Vienna to M/FSI /AOT 
Gebhardt, Cari E., EUR to Warsaw 
— Lloyd Ronald, Athens to NEA/ 


K 
Gerlach, Frederick H., Rabat to Lusaka 
Gerwig, Harold E., Jr., Athens to Bonn 
Gibson, Stephen R., Lisbon to Manila 
Gillen, David J., Jidda to Athens 
Giraldi, Clara T., Colombo to Manila 
— Herbert S., Dhahran to Mexico, 


Golden, Ronald, ARA to Lima 

ge Frank Ralph, M/FSI/AOT to Val- 

etta 

Gorn, Arline C., Port-of-Spain to Santo 

Domingo sh 

Gosewisch, Holly, JOC/FSI to Abidjan 

Goss, Patsy Ruth, Bern to Bonn 

Gothe, Arlene Ann, Bern to Addis Ababa 

Grace, Charles M., Saigon to Kinshasa 

Grace, Linda Ann, AF to Ottawa 

Grahl, Larry C., Ibadan to REC/BEX 

Grant, Douglas M., Manila to EA 

Grassle, John E., Frankfurt to Prague 

Green, Willie J., Valletta to Kingston 

Grob, Louis W., Pretoria to A/SY/T 

Grogan, Thomas F., Jr., Monrovia to MA 

Grossman, Lawrence Marshall, AID (over- 

seas) to Buenos Aires 

Guenther, Ethel L., Monrovia to Quito 

Haight, Richard D., Addis Ababa to Ran- 

goon 

Hale, James E., Bangkok to Belgrade 

Halford, Scott S., Rangoon to M/FSI/LT 

Hambley, Mark G., Saigon to M/FSI/LT 

rai Samuel J., Jr., Addis Ababa to 
/ 

Hanks, J. Wayne, Frankfurt to A/OC/P 

Hanrehan, Athur D., Djakarta to Rabat 

Hansen, Terry D., Curacao to M/FS!I/LT 

Harcum, Gilbert M., Quito to Beirut 

Harris, Bobby, Manila to EA 

Harris, William B., NEA to Hamilton 

_— Richard R., Kathmandu to Hong 


on 
Hartley, Douglas G., Athens to Belgrade 
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Hartman, Arthur A., S/PC to Brussels 
Hartschen, Donald L., Lagos to AF 
Hartung, Kenneth Allen, Vienna to A/ALS 
Hawkins, John H., Copenhagen to Her- 
mosillo 
Hayes, Linda A., NEA to Brussels 
Hazelrige, George H., Kaduna to AF 
Hazewski, Joseph J., Moscow to Bonn 
Healy, Theresa A., EUR to Brussels 
Hedberg, John V., Tehran to M/FS|/AOT 
Heileman, Carolee, Bogota to JOC 
Hemenway, Brewster R., Bogota to M/ 
FSI /WC 
Henning, Robert M., Athens to NEA 
Hermann, Joyce R., Amman to NEA 
Hershman, Robert M., Athens to NEA 
Hicks, Eleanor, EA to Nice 
Higgins, Richard J., Cairo to Bern 
High, George Borman, Buenos Aires to 
M/FSI/WC 4 
Hilpert, Myra E., Bogota to Buenos Aires 
= Wilbur W., Quebec to Buenos 
ires 
Hoganson, Jerome L., M/FSI/LT to 
Vientiane 
Holmes, Alice J., M/FSI/LT to Vientiane 
Holmes, Soom B., Valletta to EUR 
Holts, Philip P., Guayaquil to ARA 
Hoover, Richard W., Bonn to M/FSI/LT 
Hopper, Robert F., Monterrey to EUR 
Howley, James M., Berlin to MA 
spy Paul Andrew, Niamey to INR/ 
RAA/NE 


Irwin, Frank P., A/OC to Frankfurt 
er David H., Guatemala City to 
— Lucius A., Bucharest to Frank- 


u 
Jackson, Michael Roy, Bern to Nairobi 
James, Alma Frances, Panama City to 
Kabul 

ees Donald L., Phnam Penh to EA/ 


Jarek, Albert W., Nairobi to Accra 

Johnson, Dale D., Geneva to Phnom Penh 

Johnson, Emmett A., Accra to Recife 

Johnson, Peter B., S to San Jose 

—. Samuel C., Gaberones to Bujum- 
ura 

Keller, H, Evelyn, Cairo to Beirut 

Kelly, James W., Kabul to L 

Kepler, Robert W., Madras to Brussels 

Kimura, June, Saigon to Hong Kong 

King, Bayard, Kinshasa to M/FS1/AOT 

Kinner, William C., Rio de Janeiro to 

Brasilia 

Kleinsmith, Alexander, Bonn to Asmara 

Klingaman, Susan M., M/FSI/LT to 

Copenhagen 

Kok, Gerard P., Taipei to M/FSI 

— Charles J. Phnom Penh to Tel 
VIV 

Kormann, John Godlove, AF to M/FSI/WC 

Korn, Thomas A., Conakry to The Hague 

Kozak, Larrv Joseph, A/OC to Jidda 

Kramer, John Stephen, Brussels to Mos- 

cow 

Kranz, Jonathan Elliot, Quito to La Paz 

Kreisberg, Paul H., Dar es Salaam to S/IG 

Kresse, Thomas R., Bangkok to Manila 

Laase, Paul L., E to Rome 

Laatsch, Allwyn A., Vienna to A/OC/S 

Lacey, John A., Perth to Rangoon 

Lampert, Harvey David, Milan to Lagos 

Lande, Peter W., Tokyo to M/FS!/WC 

Landergott, Jacqueline, Lima to ARA 

Larrieu, Duane P., Kinshasa to Rio de Ja- 

neiro 

Lee, David Y. C., AF to Lagos 

Lee, Garv E., Bombay to Madras 

Leidel, Donald C., Mexico City, D.F. to 

M/FSI/AOT 

Lheureux. David E., AF to Rabat 

Lieser, William D., Oslo to EUR 

Lindquist, Robert S., Bangkok to M/FSI 


Linete, Dorothy D., ARA to Oslo 

Long, Jay H., Rome to DG/PER 

Lore, Mark, M/FSI/LT to Rabat ; 

Lovata, Genevieve V., Montreal to Abidjan 

Lumsden, George Q., Jr., Kuwait City to 

NEA /ARP 

Luppi, Hobart N., Karachi to NEA 

Macklin, Thomas E., Jr., Bridgetown to 
M 


P 

Macuk, David A., Ottawa to Bonn 

Maher, Thomas D., Munich to Pretoria 
Mangis, John R., Rio de Janeiro to ARA 
Martin, Burns J., Jr., Blantyre to AF 
Martin, Robert C., Jr., Athens to NEA 
Mason, James D., SCA/VO to Asuncion 
Mast, Charles A., Tehran to Tabriz 
Mayfield, Stephanie, M/FS!/AOT to Tegu- 
cigalpa 

—* Roberta L., Copenhagen to 


Mc Carthy, John F., Ill., Saigon to Phnom 
Penh 


Mc Elhoe, M. Lucille, Accra to Tunis 
Mcintyre, John T., Guatemala City to Ath- 
ens 

McCulloch, Gerald C., JOC/FSI to Bilbao 
McDermott, Henry J., lll, Beirut to NEA 
McEldowney, Frederick C., Tripoli to Pre- 
toria 

McFarland, James H., Jr., Accra to M/FSI 
McKee, Alan R., Lagos to AF/NI 
McKinley, Brunson, Rome to JOC 
McKinley, Russell C., Jr., Bonn to A/OC 
McLaughlin, Joseph W., Vientiane to EA 
McNamara, Patricia J., Caracas to ARA 
McNamara, Thomas E., Lubumbashi to 
Bukavu 

Mead, Morris G., Addis Ababa to Jidda 
Meek, Anna F., Warsaw to EUR 

en Harold E., Saigon to INR/REA/ 
Melani, Beverly Jean, Guatemala City to 
Nicosia 

Menken, Edwin T., Frankfurt to Bangkok 
Meyer, Herbert J., Manila to A/OC 
Meyers, Howard, Tokyo to EA 

Meyers, Marilyn Ann, AF to Johanannes- 


burg 
Michaud, Michael A. G., USIA (overseas) 
to NEA/IRN 

Miles, Joseph C., Saigon to EA 

Miller Dudley W., London to S/S-M 

Miller, William B., Treasury Department 
to Rio de Janeiro 

Milliren, Thomas F., Cairo to Dacca 

Mills, Hawthorne Q., Saigon to M/FSI/WC 
Mills, Henry R., Stockholm to EUR 
Molineaux, Paul D., Frankfurt to INR/ 
REU/BINC 

Moon, Richard B., San Jose to M/FSI/WC 
Moore, George L., London to EUR 

Moran, William H., Kabul to NEA/EX 
Moreland, Frederick L., Jr., A/OC to Bonn 
Morgan, Francis E., Warsaw to Pretoria 
Morris, Thomas M., Athens to NEA 
Morrow, Ward D., INR to London 
Moskowitz, Pearl, M/FSI/LT to Paris 
Muhart, Michael B., Bangkok to EA 
Murphey, Patricia, Taipei to Djakarta 
Murphy, Nicholas M., Beirut to NEA/TUR 
Murphy, Thomas J., A/OC to Bonn 
Nee, Coleman J., Paris to 1IG/AA 
Neher, Leonardo, Lubumbashi 
Lamy 

Nelson, Harold T., Jr., Caracas to M/FS!/ 
LT 

Nielsen, Preben R., Bangkok to Frankfurt 
Ober, Robert F., Jr., Garmisch to Moscow 
O’Grady, John M., Mexico City, D.F. to 
ARA/PCD 

Ontiveros, Julieta, Buenos Aires to ARA 
Ormond, John E., Jr., E to Frankfurt 
Owens, William W., Bern to EUR 

Pabst, David A., Vientiane to M/FSI/LT 


to ~ Fort 








Paige, James A., Jr., Stockholm to Dar @ 
Salaam ; } 
Palladino, Lucy V., Port-au-Prince to ARA 
Peake, Merwin W., Rome to EUR 

= Miles S., Jr., Bujumbura t 


S/S 

Perkins, Jay A., Santo Domingo to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Peterson, George J., Quito to Naha 
Peterson, Mary J., A/OC to Helsinki 
Petro, John J., Mexico City, D.F. to Nico 
sia 

Petterson, Donald K., Freetown to Pretoria 
Pettit, Kenneth D., Vientiane to A/OC 
Phillips, David A., Brasilia to Caracas 
Pink, Alyce F., MP/FSI/LT to Berlin 
Pittelkau, Clifton W., Athens to A/OC 
Player, Adger E., Vietiane to EA 

Potts, James M., Athens to NEA 

Pratt, Norman K., Beirut to NEA 

Precht, Henry, Port Louis to Tehran 
Price, inez B., Accra to Tunis 

Rabens, Ronald B., JOC/FS! to Brussels 
Ramage, Donald F., Tehran to Brussels 
Rames, Duane A., Jerusalem to NEA 





















eseeerenesvsaeesessssss3332 


Ray, Bonnie B., London to Monrovia 
Raynolds, David R., Karachi to M/FSI/WC Su 
Reese, Julia R., CA/SAS to Monrovia Sw 
Reyna, Carlos M., Manila to A/OC Sw 
Reynolds, G. Edward, Berlin to Tokyo 5 

Richardson, Ralph W., INR to Asuncion OF 
Rickard, Donald C., Seoul to EA Ta 
Riggin, Charles H., Rangoon to EA Ta 
Riley, John P., M/FS!/AOT to London Te 
Ringdahl, Phillip H., TunistoAF | re 
Roberson, Clifton, Jr., Guayaquil to ARA Th 
Robert, Lawrence J., Vienna to Rome Th 


Roche, Daniel M., Kampala to AF I 
Rodriguez, Neida, Sao Paulo to ARA le 
Rodriguez, Roberto, A/OC to Frankfurt Til 
Roebuck, Wilbert, Jr., Recife to Rio de} Til 
Janeiro Tor 
Ronollo, Richard A., La Paz to Lima Tol 
Ross, Claude G., Dar es Salaam to AF Tot 
Ross, Roberta Sueann, Brussels to New} Tox 
Rouse, John Hall, Jr., Tehran to NEA/IRN] int, 
Rowinski, Genevieve C., Tokyo to Tunis 
Roylos, Annette, Tokyo to NEA/GRK 
Ruckman, James R., Nicosia to Athens | 
Saalfrank, Louise ¢., Santo Domingo t 


ern 
Salsavage, Metro W., A/OC to Bonn 
Sargent, Robert M., S/R to Sofia 

Sasaki, Grace K., Kathmandu to Brussels 
Satterfield, Bangta May, Copenhagen ty 
Zagreb : 

Savery, James H., Hong Kong City to M/ 
FSI/LT 


Schiffman, Irving I., Warsaw to Bonn 
Schmidt, Laura M., AF to Ciudad Juare! 
Schwartzbard, Richard, Manila to A/OC 
Scott Gerald W., Libreville to EA 

Seckel, Alice L., Montreal to Saigon j 
Sega, Anthony E., S/R to Palermo 

Seitz, Raymond G.H., Bukavu to S/S/0 
Sevier, Lewis V., Beirut to Marseille ( 
Shaw, Charles W., Managua to Tunis 

Shedd, Thomas C., Jr., London to A/OC 
Shedlock, Alice C., CA/SAS to Accra [ 
Shinn, David H., AF to Dar es Salaam fj 
Sorter Katherine H., Warsaw to P/MS/ y | 


G 

Shoesmith, Thomas P., M/FSI/AOT Wt jar 
Tokvo 

Shoffner, Ethel G., Tripoli to Accra 
Simmons, Gerald E., Sao Paulo to ARA 
Sere, Daniel H., Pretoria to M/FSI/} | ‘ 


Sinn, Melvin E., E to Bogota Fra 
Sioris, Constantine P., Saigon to Athens L/ 
Sisk, Charles H., Accra to Mogadiscio 
Skol, Michael M., ARA to Santo Domingo} 2% 
Smith, A. Reynolds, 10 to Rome INF 
Smith, Donell D., London to 10/OIC/CPS} so) 
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‘0 Dare) smith, Frederick Jr., SCA to M/FSI/UT 
to Smith, Glenn Lee, NEA to Izmir 
B gmith,Keith C., Caracas to M/FSI/LT 
smith, Kirby L., AID (overseas) to Sao 
nbura ty 
‘© Rio de 


Paulo 
Smith, Richard A., Asuncion to Santo 


Domingo 

Sneider, Richard L., Tokyo to EA 

ki Snider, Clyde W., Naha to Tegucigalpa 

"tc Nico| Sayder, Robert E., Kingston to INR/ 
© Nico) DRR/RNA 

Soares, Michael F., Tripoli to Tananarive 





em Soelberg, Ray Bruce, Frankfurt to Bang- 
ko 

iw Spain, James W., Istanbul to Ankara 

/0C e John, John J., Managua to INR/REC/ 
Stadtler, Walter E., Pretoria to Addis 
Ababa 

an Stave, Thomas C., Tokyo to Bangkok 
Steigman, Andrew L., Paris to Lagos 

russels | Stephens, Thomas E., London to Luxem- 
bourg 

sels | Stratos, Mary E., Caracas to ARA | 

via Strickler, Theodore E., Mogadiscio to As- 
mara 

/FSUMWC) Sutter, Donald J., M/FSI/LT to Marseille 

. Swiers, Peter Bird, Moscow to Berlin 


kyo Swing, William L., Hamburg to EUR/GER 
— Mary Elizabeth, EUR to Mexico, 
D 


\ Taber, Charles E., Tokyo to EA 


wort Taylor, B C., Hong Kong City to Beirut 
Taylor, Philip B., JOC/FSI to Medellin 

to ARA Taylor, Rush W., Jr., M/FSI/LT to Oporto 

. Thomas, Fred C., Jr., Bonn to EUR 

TF Thomas, Robert D., Moscow to A/SY/SAS 

RA Tice, Donald C., EUR to Belgrade 

kfurt Tilley, Margaret P., Bangkok to EA 

Rio de} Tilton, Doris F., Budapest to Nairobi 


Todman, Terence A., Fort Lamy to Conakry 
na Tolson, Florence C., ARA to Caracas 


Troxel, Oliver L., Jr., Lusaka to AF 
Tsukayama, Robert A., Port-au-Prince to 


vos 

Tull, Theresa A., EA to M/FSI/UT 
Vachon, Illons K., Benghazi to Tunis 

Van Gilder, Edmund, Constantine to Cas- 
blanca 

Varros, George Peter, Rio de Janeiro to 
A/SY/FO 

Velarde, Margaret E., La Paz to ARA/CCA 
Verschuur, Jan B., Caracas to Paris 

Vine Richard D., Bern to EUR/FBX 

Von Briesen, Mary E., Pretoria to JOC 
Walker, Julius W., Jr., London M/FSI/WC 
Wallace, Robert T., Lagos to Taipei 
Warner, Leland W., Jr., Guayaquil to Ma- 
nagua 

Watkins, Robert Earl, Jr., Yaounde to 
Lagos 

ne Frederick L., Zanzibar to Nai- 
robi 

Whiteley, John W., Helsinki to M/FSI/LT 
Whiting, Albert W., Lima to La Paz 
Whitney, Jane, M/FSI/LT to Stuttgart 
_ ge, John C., Ill, Bridgetown to A/ 


OC / 

Williams, Richard L., Hong Kong City to 
INR/REA/NA 

Williamson, Charles G., AF to Monrovia 
Wilmeth, Doris E., Saigon to Wellington 
Wilson, Dawson S., Madrid to M/FSI/WC 
Windsor, Robert A., JOC/FS! to Zagreb 
Winn, David M., AID (overseas) to Beirut 
Womack, Theresa P., P to Kathmandu 
Wood, Bobbie S., JOC/FSI to Manila 
Wood, Robert W., Oslo to EUR 

Worth, David T., EA to Hong Kong 

Wright, Lacy A., Jr., London to M/FSI/ 
wc 


Wulchin, John B., Caracas to ARA 
Wylie, Donald A., Tripoli to Mexico, D.F. 
Yates, Hubert L., Seoul to Ankara 





RETIREMENTS 


Abercrombie, Ellabeth, Abidjan 
Andersen, Henry A., A/OPR/WLG 
Buck, Beulah jA., Bangkok 

Cox, Emily C., CA/FS/EUR 
Davis, Robert C., Ottawa 

Fearon, Gerard A., A/FBO 

Ferri, Guy, 10/TRC 

Golota, Jane C., Paris 
Jochimsen, William R., SCA/SCS 
Lent, Robert F., Geneva 
McKiernan, Thomas D., Izmir 
Myers, Elizabeth F., A/OPR/ESC 
Nadeliman, E. Jan, S/R 
Ostermeier, Lillian E., S/FSG 
Packard, Robert F., SCI/SAM 
Peaslee, Alexander L., Halifax 
Streaker, Lee Henry, Saigon 


RESIGNATIONS 


Armacost, Samuel H., E 
Bowman, Carol A., Tokyo 
Buller, Mary A., Kabul 

Burke, John M., Mexico D.F. 
Buta, Richard R., Santo Domingo 
Dubel, Edward S., Tokyo 
Forsstrom, Diane L., Rome 
Gogging, Karen A., Beirut 
Greenwald, Bruce C., LWOP 
Gross, Robert J., LWOP 
Haendler, Frank J., EUR/RPE 
Harvey, Diane E., A/OPR/ASD 
Kenna, Hendryk Z., A/OC/P 
Koranda, Mary Jo., Athens 
Lewis, George H., A/SY/! 
Loyd, Thelma R., A/OPR/ASD 
Morse, Doreen S., Panama City 
Munoz, Irene S., Manila 
Noriega, Juan F., Mexico, D.F. 
Scott, P. Jeanette, CA/FS 
Siegenthaler, Irene, S/S-O 





) AF Toomey, William D., Bordeaux to P/PS Yost, Robert L., Addis Ababa to Bujum- Smeliey, James C., DG/MED/EX 

to New! Tooraen, Fru R., London to Vienna bura Steedman, Charles., E/IFD /OMA 
Trent, Mary V., Wellington to Dept. of the Zellmer, Daniel E., ARA to Bombay Walden, William W., Manila 

cA Interior Zettler, Toby T., Milan to Guayaquil Wheeler, Joel W., OECD 

RK 
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lagen to 
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nn PROMOTIONS 

d ‘oe py 

Al GS-15 

on Aandahl, Fredrick, P/ HO. 

}/S/0 GS-14 

oe Glennon, John P., P/HO. 

i 

A/OC GS-13 

ws Deaner, Louis N., SCA/PPT, Garczyn- 

oS YyMS ski, Casimir A., SCA/PPT; Kitchens, Allen 

) P/MST H..'P/HO; Lee, Eloise R., REC/EMP; Mor- 

/AOT let, Barbara W., P/PS/SCM; Timble, 

“| James Peter, ACDA. 

“ARA GS-12 

M/FSi/|_. Carroll, Geraldine H., REC/EMP; Di Pla- 
cido, Carmen Anthony, SCA/PPT; Fillius, 
Francis J., A/OPR/RS; Fincher, Jeannette 

Athens | L/T; Jenkins, John A., SCA/PPT; Malone, 

scio illiam T., SCA/PPT/AO; Maxwell, Alex- 

Yomingo ander W., SCA/PPT/AB; Obenstine, Rob- 


ert L.. A/OPR/ADP; Reid, Barbara J., 
INR/RNA/SOA; Smith, Edna H., CU/AF; 
Solomonson, Samuel, INR/RCI/CI; Ta- 
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manini, Pauline A., A/SY/EX; Truitt, 
Michele E., SCA/PPT. 


GS-11 
Brown, Helen E., PMS/PS; Gaines, 
Charles S., M/FSI; McGowen, Edwin H., 
A/OPR/RS; Mike, Edward, 10/UCS; Rog- 


ers, Georgia A., SCA/PPT; Sanford, 
Charles L., M/FSI. 
GS-10 
Coleman, Hen H., Jr., A/OC/P; 
Hughes, Eric, A/OC/T. 
GS-9 
Barry, Timothy M., SCA/PPT/SB; 


Branic, Otto H., Jr., A/OPR/PBR; Cassidy, 
Maryann T., SCA/PPT; Eason, Cheryl Rob- 
inson, SCA/PPT; Fauntleroy, Robert J., 
A/OPR/PBR; Gregory, Peter E.A., REC/ 
EMP; Kauffin, Mittie M., SCA/PPT; Law- 
rence, Doris M., OPR/RS; Malone, Anne 
L., INR/DDM/EX; Maniatis, Denise C., 
SCA/PPT; McGovern, Kathleen H., SCA/ 
PPT; O'Connell, Hilda S, A/OPR/RS; Pe- 
terson, Judith Ann, ACDA; Quinn, William 
J., SCA/PPT; Rouse, Sandra H., CU/CP; 





Schwartz, James E., SCA/PPT; Shearn, 
Margaret M., SCA/PPT; Sheldon, M. Lor- 
raine, M/FSI; Shimshock, Robert John, 
ACDA; Simpson, Martha Lee, SCA/PPT; 
Smith, Langston T., Jr., SCA/PPT/SB. 


GS-8 


Davis, Lilly C., BF/FS/VES; Farris, Ro- 
ert, A/OC/P; Hawkins, Antonia C., S/S- 
EX; Pollard, Mary E., BF/FMS; Rinehart, 
Edward R., OC/P; Southerland, Jeannette 
L., INR/DDM/XR; Tolson, Joseph M., 
OPR/ADP; Ulmer, Sandra Y., EUR/SOV. 


GS-7 


Aerni, Larry R., SCA/PPT; Blackburn, 
Martha J., S/FW; Deaton, Claudia, SCA/ 
PPT; Deguinzbourg, Victor S., SCA/PPT; 
DeLaine, Johnnie S., OPR/PER; Garman, 
Sandra Lee, E/IFD/ODR; Holland, Joan 
R., S/S-S; Lee, Robert, SCA/PPT; Mel- 
chiorre, Maria C., SCA/PPT/AP/P; Mur- 
dock, Vivian D., A/OPR/ST/SB; Rodgers, 
Marion L., PMS/PPM; Rogan, John M., 
SCA/PPT; Ryan, Lucille M., INR/DDM/ 





EX; Saunders, Benjamin T. Jr., SCA/PPT; 
Schaefer, Betty Jean, SCA/PPT/AP/P; 
Shaver, Eileen G., SCA/PPT; Smith, 
Barbara R., SCA/PPT; Torpey, Naomi L., 
SCA/PPT; Tucker, Marie H., CU/FS. 


GS-6 

Brooks, Bernard L., SCA/PPT/SB; Fer- 
rell, Dorothy M., DG/MED/EX; Hilton, 
Samuel H., A/OPR/PBR; Jenkins, Cozette 
D., A/DIR; Karcasinas, Athena S., ARA/ 
CEN; King, Barbara M., A/OPR/PBR; 
Lawrence, Lyn M., ACDA; Miles, Harry P., 
A/OC/P; Perchell, Theodore D., A/OC/P; 
Turnquist, Ruth E., CU/IR. 


GS-5 


Clark, Melvin, A/OPR/RS; Dious, Rob- 
ert A., A/OPR /PBR; Galgano, Olga, SCA/ 
PPT; Gates, Marvin E., A/OPR/RS; Geth- 
- C nthia L'. SCA/PPT; Karp, Beatrice 

SCA/PPT; Le Grande, a 1.5 ats 
R/OPR/PBR, Love, Kenneth P., A/OPR/ 
PBR; Rodriguez, Ana F., CA/FS /JO; 
Scherer, Patricia, SCA/PPT; Skehan, Pa- 
trick D., SCA/PPT/SB; Territo, Margaret, 
SCA/PPT. 

GS-4 

Banks, Sandra D., SCA/PPT; Davis, 
Geraldine J., SCA/PPT/SB; McKnight, 
a A/DIR; Pitts, Shirley M., S A/ 
PPT/SB 

GS-3 

Brown, Valerie C., SCA/VO; Bullock, 
Imogene, SCA/PPT/AO; Carey, Virginia 
A., ACDA; Garner, Sheila L., AF/PPS; Hol- 
ton, Howard L., SCA/PPT/AO; Pollard, 


Barbara A., SCA/PPT; Silverman, Mark L., 
REC/EMP. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alford, Carolyn Sue, ACDA 

Arenas, Manuel, USUN 

Bellamy, William E., PMS/PA 
Bennett, Debra K., ACDA 

Bevill, Susan B., A/FBO 

Block, Arthur, USUN 

Bowen, Robert George, A/OPR/ASD 
Brown, Allen Tupper, L/NEA 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Diane M. Andruch, Bogota; Rose 
A. Bartlett, Mogadiscio; Myron J. 
Bennett, Jr., Islamabad; Robert A. 
Dishaw, Rio de Janeiro; Joyce K. 
Ford, Panama; Robert H. Griego, 
Lagos; Janice E. Hunt, Accra; Janine 
S. Keil, Rabat; Karen N. McGee, 
Accra; Raymond L. Norris, London; 
Nancy S. Schanil, Istanbul; Leslie 
Ann Smith, Bern; Marjorie Ann 
Strong, Geneva; Charlotte A. Wool- 
ston, Paris; Kenneth R. Yeager, 
Stockholm. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Linda Ann Hayes, NEA; Katrina 
N. Horany, New Delhi; Teena D. 
Spencer, New Delhi. 


Buiten, lise 1., SCA/PPT 

Davis, Janice vs A/SY/I 

Dunlop, Edna M., SCA/PPT 
Fuchs, Heida A., ‘CU/FS 

German, Mina, $ /S- EX 

Harrison, Virginia M., SCA/PPT 
Jackson, Sonja M., SCA/PPT 
Jesswein, Pamela a CU/OPP 
Kuwamoto, Edith C., CU/IVF/C 
Leps, Mary Ann, A/OPR/ASD 

Mc Niel, Donita Sue, SCA/PPT 
Miska, Jadwiga H., M/FSI 
Murray, Charles S., A/OPR/ADP 
Park, Ann C., BF/FS 

Pascaleff, Lucy L., A/OPR/GS 
Robles, Sandra Ann, SCA/ PPT 
Rosenberg, Kenneth, A/OPR/ADP 
Rovine, Arthur William, L 
Stypmann, Charles 0., A/OPR/ST/SB 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Barnes, Vivian A., 10 to CU/ARA 
Boydston, Hattie N., AF to ARA/MGT 
Hayes, Robby, DG/MED /EX to A/OPR/ 


GS 
Miller, Ina H., CU to DG /MED/EX 
mone. Ann J., A/OPR/ASD to INR/XR/ 


Rowe, Joann M., D to EUR/PRE 
Sturgeon, Louise V., A/OPR/OD to A/ 
OPR/ESC 


RESIGNATIONS 


Anderson, Lionel, SCA/PPT 
Barrett, Karen L., A/OC/EX 
Bissonnette, Marialuise, LWOP 
Blake, Earlene L., SCA/PPT/AO 
Bonhage, Joan J., SCA/PPT 
Boulware, Wilbur L., A/OPR/ASD 
Broadwater, Kathryn C., LWOP 
Bush, Mildred M.H., M/FSI 
Buttaro, Raymond A., SCA/PPT 
Cloyd, Dora Dean, SCA/PPT 
Cook, Reginald L., A/OC/T 
Daseler, Robert W., SCA/PPT 
Davidson, Patricia, "SCA/PPT 
Dehaven, Catherine C., ACDA 
Elder, Michael A., NEA 
Enderson, Diane N., SCA/PPT 
Estey, Cynthia K., A/SY/DO 
Feinberg, Linda K., AF 

Feingold, Deborah Carol, A/SY/EX 
Gober, Brenda J., SCA/PPT 
Goodsell, Eugene Hale, DG /EX 
Gordon, David, SCA/PPT 

Hall, John R., SCA/PPT 
Henderson, Crystal Ann, SCA/PPT/AO 
Hillman, Lloyd R., DG /MED/EX/SC 
Johnson, Sharon E., SCA/PPT 
Kane, Sheila M., EA/EX 

Kane, Teresa Ann, M/FSI 

Kaye, Roger Lance, SCA/PPT 
Laignel, Carol Ann, PMS/PA 
Leclere, Donita Jean, ACDA 
Lester, Joyce A., SCA/PPT/AO 
Link, Binnie F., E/OFP/FPD 
Lockard, Esther L., A/SY/EX 
Moidel, Barbara Ilene, S/S-EX 
Momin, Aman A., M/FSI 

Moody, Marjorie A., NEA/ARP 
O’Grady, Brenda, A/OPR/ASD 
O’Donnell, Rebecca P., SCA/PPT 
Pembrook, Leslie M., SCA/PPT 
Reese, Richard W., A/OC/T 
Reid, Wiliam M., CU/ARA 
Robinson, Fonzell |., LWOP 
Strick, Gail Ann, BF /FS/PRAS 
Veno, Cecelia J., BF/FS/GAS 
Wolff, Gretchen A., ARA/MGT 


40 Department Employees 
Win Merit Pay Increases 


Fourteen Department employees 
were awarded high quality step in. 
creases recently. They are: 

Patricia H. Smysley, A/SY; Udella 
M. Proudfoot, A/SY; Blanche E, 
Hardy, A/SY; Elizabeth I. Burke, H; 
Ruth M. Harrell, CU; Doris Valen- 
tine, CU; Jo Ann Stewart, A/OPR; 
Annie P. Gregory, AF: Annie A, 
Travers, AF; Barbara Graves, ARA; 


‘Ella D. Acker, A/OPR; Shirley A, 


Sarnowski, SCS; Hebriena C. Oos- 
thoek, SCA/PPT; Otto H. Madorie, 
Jr., SCA/PPT. 

During the same period, merito- 
rious service increases were presented 
to the following 26 employees: 

Emmett A. Johnson, AF; Edward 
J. Ferry, AF; Robert T. Banque, E; 
William E. Spruce, E; Julia G. Chou- 
prov, A/OPR; Line R. Rosen, A/ 
OPR; Victor E. Maffei, Budapest; 
Ben Fuller Fordney, Dublin; Michael 
J. Adams, Accra; Kenneth S. Yalow- 
itz, INR; Curtis F. Jones, INR; Don- 
ald E. Graves, INR; John M. Joyce, 
INR; David E. Long, INR; David C. 
McCaffey, INR; Robert S. Pace, 
INR; Richard D. Rapier, A/OC; 
Beverly Jean Melani, Guatemala; 
Charles E. Stout, Frankfurt; Marvin 
C. Hardebeck, Frankfurt; Clara I. 
Galford, EA; Gail L. Downes, Can- 
berra; Susan Jane Bell, Port-av- 
Prince; Mary G. Carroll, ARA; Do- 
reen L. Reynolds, ARA; Myles R. 
Frechette, ARA. 


PARIS—Ambassador Arthur K. Watson, 
right, presents retiring Communications 
and Records Officer Nicholas J. Sakel 
larios a retirement certificate and 
letter of appreciation from Deputy As 
sistant Secretary for Communications 
William H. Goodman. 
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The following list of current publications 
of interest to the foreign affairs community 
was compiled by the Library of the Depart- 
ment. 


Areas and Peoples 


BROMKE, Adam and Teresa Rakowska- 
Harmstone. The Communist states in dis- 
array, 1965-1971. Minneapolis, Univ. of 
Minnesota press, 1972. 363p. $13.50 

CHILCOTE, Ronald H., comp. Emerg- 
ing nationalism in Portuguese Africa: docu- 
ments. Stanford, Calif., Hoover Institution 
press, 1972. 646p. $25.00 

FISHER, Eugene M. and M. Cherif Bas- 
siouni. Storm over the Arab world; a peo- 
ple in revolution. Chicago, Follett, 1972. 
429p. $8.95 

FISHER, Roger. Dear Israelis, dear 
Arabs: a working approach to peace. New 
York, Harper, 1972. 196p. $6.95 

GOLDBERG, Harvey E. Cave dwellers 
and citrus growers; a Jewish community 
in Libya and Israel. New York, Cambridge 
univ. press, 1972. $14.50 

HANSEN, Waldmar. 
throne: the drama of mogul India. New 
York, Holt, 1972. $12.50 

HOAGLAND, Jim. South Africa: civil- 


The peacock 


izations in conflict. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1972. $10.00 
HOLBIK, Karel and Philip L. Swan. 


Trade and industrialization in the Central 
American Common Market: the first dec- 
ade. Austin, Univ. of Texas at Austin, 
1972. 67p. $2.50 

ISAACMAN, Allen F. Mozambique: the 
Africanization of a European institution; 
the Zambesi prazos, 1750-1902. Madison, 
Univ. of Wisconsin press, 1972. 260p. 
$17.50 

JOHNSON, Richard. The French Com- 
munist Party versus the siudents; revolu- 
tionary politics in May-June, 1968. New 
Haven, Yale univ. press, 1972. 215p. $8.00 

MOORE, O. Ernest. Haiti: its stagnant 
society and shackled economy: a survey. 
New York, Exposition, 1972. 281p. $8.00 

MORLEY, James W., ed. Forecast for 
Japan: security in the 1970's. Princeton, 
Princeton univ. press, 1972. 249p. 
$9.50 

REDDAWAY, Peter, ed. The trial of the 
four: the case of Galanskov, Ginzburg, 
Dobrovolsky and Lashkova. New York, 
Viking, 1972. $10.00 

SERGE, Victor. Year one of the Russian 
Translated and Edited by 
Peter Sedgwick. New York, Holt, 1972. 
$10.00 

WADDELL, J. Robert 
fo Southeast Asian politics. New York, 
Wiley, 1972. 305p. $9.95 

WARNECKE, Steven J.. ed. The Furo- 
pean Community in the 1970's. New York, 
Praeger, 1972. 228p. $15.00 


An introduction 


WILLIAMS, Laurence F. R. The East 
Pakistan tragedy [by] L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams. New York, Drake, 1972. 142p. 


$5.95 


Biography and Memoirs 


_ASHBY, LeRoy. The spearless leader; 
Senator Borah and the progressive move- 


ment in the 1920's. Urbana, Univ. of Illi- 
nois press, 1972. 325p. $10.00 
CALLAHAN, North. George Washing- 
ton: soldier and man. New York, Norton, 
1972. 278p. $7.95 
CLINCH, Nancy G. The Kennedy neu- 
rosis: a psychological portrait of an Ameri- 


can dynasty. New York, Grosset, 1972. 
$10.00 

FEUERLICHT, Roberta S. Joe Mc- 
Carthy and McCarthyism: the hate that 
haunts America. New York, McGraw, 
1972. 160p. $5.95 

GEHLEN, Reinhard. The service; the 
memoirs of General Reinhard Gehlen. 


Transiated by David Irving. New York, 
World, 1972. 386p. $10.00 

GOULD, Jean and Lorena Hickok. Wal- 
ter Reuther; labor’s rugged individualist. 
New York, Dodd, Mead, 1972. 399p. $8.95 

KENNAN, George. Memoirs: volume 
II; 1950-1963. Boston, Atlantic-Little, 
Brown, 1972. 10.00 

iASH, Joseph P. Eleanor: the 
alone. New York, Norton, 1972. 
$9.95 

NADELSON, Regina. Who is Angela 
Davis? The biography of a revolutionary. 
New York, McKay, 1972. $5.95 

THE PAPERS of Adlai Stevenson, Vol- 
ume I: beginnings of education, 1900- 
1941. Edited by Walter Johnson and Carol 
Evans. Boston, Little, Brown, 1972. $15.00 

PARMET, Herbert. Eisenhower: the 
necessary President. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1972. 608p. $12.95 

TURNER, Justin G. and Linda Leavitt 
Turner, eds. Mary Todd Lincoln: her life 
and letters. New York, Knopf, 1972. 
$15.00 

WITTLIN, Thaddeus. Commissar: the 
life and death of Lavrenty Pavlovich 
Beria. New York, Macmillan, 1972. $12.95 


years 
368p. 


Diplomatic History 


BARCLAY, Glen St. John. Struggle for 
a continent; the diplomatic history of 
South America, 1917-1945. New York, 
New York univ. press, 1972. 213p. $7.50 

BOBROW, Davis B. International rela- 
tions: new approaches. New York, Free 
press, 1972. 95Sp. $2.50 

BOYLE, John H. China and Japan at 
war, 1937-1945: the politics of collabora- 
tion. Stanford, Calif., Stanford univ. press, 


1972. 430p. $15.00 

DAVIES, John Paton. Dragon by the 
tail American, British, Japanese and 
Russien encounters with China and one 


another. New York, Norton, 1972. $10.00 
DAVIES, Norman. White eagle, red 
star: the Polish-Soviet war 1919-20. New 
York, St. Martin’s, 1972. $10.00 
GOLDHAMMER, Herbert. The foreign 
powers in Latin America. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton univ. press, 1972. 321p. $10.00 
HOHENBURG, John. New era in the 


Pacific: an adventure in public diplomacy. 
New York, Simon and Schuster, 1972. 
$11.95 

HOWE, Quincy. Ashes of victory: 
World War II and its aftermath. New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1972. 544p. 
$12.50 


HSIUNG, James C. Law and policy in 


China’s foreign relations; a study of at- 
titudes and practice. New York, Columbia 
univ. press, 1972. 435p. $12.50 

SACHAR, Howard M. Europe leaves 
the Middle East, 1936-1954. New York, 
Knopf, 1972. $15.00 

SKURNIK, W. A. E. The foreign pol- 
icy of Senegal. Evanston, Ill., Northwest- 
ern univ. press, 1972. 308p. $11.50 

WILLIAMS, William Appleman, ed. 
From colony to empire; essays in the his- 
tory of American foreign relations. New 
York, Wiley, 1972. 506p. $10.95 


Issues and Aspects 


BLETZ, Donald F. The role of the mil- 
itary professional in U.S. foreign policy. 
New York, Praeger, 1972. 320p. $16.50 

BOORMAN, John T. and Thomas M. 


Havrilesky. Money supply, money de- 
mand, and macroeconomie models. Bos- 
ton, Allyn, 1972. 513p. $8.95 

BOWEN, Earl K. Mathematics; with 


applications in management and econom- 
ics. 3d ed. Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 
1972. 687p. $16.00 

BRADSHAW, Kenneth and David 
Pring. Parliament and Congress. Austin, 
Univ. of Texas press, 1972. 426p. $10.00 

BROWN, Gary D. Survey of economic 
principles. Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 
1972. 411p. $11.95 

CARTTER, Allan Murray and F. Ray 
Marshall. Labor economics; wages, em- 
ployment, and trade unionism. Rev. ed. 
Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1972. 594p. 
$15.35 

DIEBOLD, William. The United States 
and the industrial world; American foreign 
economic policy in the 1970’s. New York, 
Praeger, 1972. 463p. $13.50 

DYE, Thomas R. Understanding public 
policy. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice, ° 
1972. 305p. $8.95 

EXTON, William. The age of systems; 
the human dilemma. New York, American 
Management Association, 1972. 26Ip. 
$13.75 

FISHER, Glen H. Public diplomacy and 
the behavioral sciences. Bloomington, In- 
diana univ. press, 1972. 180p. $6.00 

GATELL, Frank O., comp. The growth 
of American politics; a modern reader. 
Edited by Frank Otto Gatell, Paul Good- 
man and Allen Weinstein. New York, Ox- 
ford univ. press, 1972. 2v. $12.50 ea. 

HOROWITZ, Irving L. Three worlds of 
development; the theory and practice of 


international stratification. 2d ed. New 
York, Oxford univ. press, 1972. 556p. 
$15.00 


HYMAN, Sidney. Youth in politics: ex- 
pectations and realities. New York, Basic, 
1972. $8.50 


LIEBER, Robert J. Theory and world 
politics. Cambridge, Mass., Winthrop, 
1972. 166p. $6.95 


LONGLEY, Lawrence D. and Alan G. 
Braun. The politics of electoral college 
reform. New Haven, Yale univ. press, 
1972. 222p. $10.00 

MILLER, Roger LeRoy and Raburn- M. 
Williams. The economics of national is- 
sues. San Francisco, Canfield press, 1972. 
177p. $3.50 

RIPLEY, Randall B. The 
economic and human resource 
ment. Indianapolis, Bobbs, 
$8.00 

SMALL, William J. Political power and 
the press. New York, Norton, 1972. $8.95 

VERNON, Raymond. The economic en- 
vironment of international business. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice, 1972. 254p. 
$7.95 


politics of 
develop- 
1972. 184p. 
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